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eS = “The one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble endeavour 
< to throw down all the barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views ; and by setting aside the distinctions of Religion 
1 Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object —the free development of our spi itual 
nature.” —Humbo/dt’s Cosmos. spiri 
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te, ~ power, that character would be sustained by the} tation of France —and of Austria ?—to put ‘an 
Union toa man. But President Pierce has dis- | Alien Act in forcein acorner of the United Kingdom 








} ' |S the world at present seemscontent to be ruled 
by irresponsible executives, we May assume 
@ itas concluded that we are in firm alliance with Im- 
- perial France, pledged to pursue the war with 
Russia, until we bring that Power to submission, 
Weare also drifting into hostilities with the United 
Mates; and it is rather remarkable that, just at 
| Bis critical juncture of Europe and America, all 

‘he executives should stand open to challenge. 
5 own challenge is itself imperfect. Two of the 
*@ mat important departments, the Colonies and the 
| Post-Office, are vacant ; and the endeavours taken 
tofill at least one of those posts have been of a very 
temarkablo kind. Last week, it turned out, Lord 


appointed even his own friends. He has not 
proved so discriminating a statesman, so indepen- 
dent an administrator, or so dignified a represen- 
tative, as he had led people to expect. Mr. 
Cusuiye uses the violent language of a violent 
man ; and it isimprobable that either he or Presi- 
dent Pierce will have a fresh lease of his present 
post. But both will be upheld as long as they 
remain at their posts. We may expect that the 
policy of the Federation will remain unaltered in 
its essentials ; although, probably, the next Presi- 
dent will be a man of sounder principles and more 
judgment in action, The rhodomontade which 
President Pierce and his immediate coadjutor 


Patamaston invited Lord Sraxuey to become a/ re encouraging, is the bad part of the present 
member of his Government. Lord Sranuey has administration, and it will be cut out at the end 
F lielybeen very active as a leading light of the | of the term. The Cusine spirit, however, could 
1% Paw Party, apparently destined to become the | have uo success, if it were not aided by the oppor- 
wble head of that party. He has been preparing | tunity which our own Government affords in the 
the way for that appointment by identifying | studious display of hostile power, in persever- 
linelf with practical art, education, and many | ing mistrust, and in the encouragement of vio- 
Weal improvements. No man has been more sedu- lent language. Yet, we repeat, as these things 
lous in seeking for good opinions, coupled with | are left in our own country to the administration 
ttepute for liberalism, and a safe generality in | for the time being—as the descendants of Pym 
bundling political subjects. This is the man who | and Hamepen are content to let the Crown and 
! Veen sought as a recruit for a war cabinet ; | its miuisters manage such matters for us—we may 
Mditis said that others have been invited and| possibly treat the American Republic with so 
berédeclined. ‘The statement that Lord Exers was | much arrogance as to bring on areal war between 
4 tuked to join the Cabinet and has declined, is not | the two countries. 

It is understood that he was not asked-| It is only imputing to the Emperor Narotzon 
lord Exar is a man who has identified himself! a quality which he is understood to possess in the 
With the working of the most popular principles | highest degree—long-headed astuteness—if we 
ht our colonies ; he is popular there, and has been imagine that he might not be very discontented 


‘Wry Mecessful in his relations with the United | to see the English Government occupied in the 
States. West by a dispute in which he would have no 
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Tf there be one thing more manifest and certain | risk. At present, he is sustained by England ; 
¢ tn Mother in America, it is that any demon-| but a war between America and England 
; - Mation of hostility towards this country originates | would subject the latter completely to the French 
u Me calculation that it will be achief means of| Imperial influence. The Russian war was mainly 
1 Big to President Pierce and Mr. Attorney- | precipitated by Naroxron ; and it remains to be 
wmeral Cusuinc, who both seek for another | seen whether the Potentate, whose throne is based 
‘en of office, a new varnish for their reputation | upon a coup d’éét, will assist in giving us a war 
men, worthy to uphold the star-|in the West, as well as one in the East. The 
Pieagied banner, etc. We believe that the feel-| feeling caused in France by the actual state of 
the Union is 2s well ascertained as it ever | things is disheartening. Although the French 
bein that multitudinous and much-divided | Liberals heartily disapproved of M. Prart'’s 
: ‘may. The people have not lost their character | gladiatorial displays ia epistle-writing, they were 
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where the executive possess that power indepen- 
dently of Parliament. They ask in France whether 
the English people have actually abandoned self- 
government, and left the control of their affairs 
entirely to officials; and really we are unable to 
answer the question as Englishmen should answer 
it. 

It would indeed seem that we are giving up 
Parliamentary Goverument. Lord Seymour be- 
comes Duke of Somerser, vacates the seat for. 
Totness, and gives it to Lord Gurronp—the eleo= - 
tors confirming the gift in the most doubtful 
manner. Mr. Scovers comes forward for South- 
wark ; Sir Cuarntes Narter advances as an ill- 
used man, claiming of the people of Southwark a 
seat in Parliament, in order, as most people sup> 
pose, that he may worry ministers; and we 
gather from the language of Sir Caames that-he 
really does intend to worry the Government, with: - 
the exception of the Prime Minister. . Likewise, 
he promises to attend to every point of local in- 
terest, to give access to every constituent, to te- 
ceive every communication that may be made to 
him, and to reply to each. Sir CaAres insists 
that he did not lose his head in the Baltic; but it 
certainly looks as if he had lost his head in the 
Borough. The electors, however, care so very 
little about their own representation, or the main- 
tenance of avy positive political opinions, that 
they disregard Mr. Scovet (who retires in 
despair of success), and make Sir Casntms & 
present of the seat for his own purposes. re 

One great result may follow from Sir Coaries’s 
election. He is, by his dismissal from the Baltic 
command, in opposition; he knows something 
about the navy, and there are still abuses in the 
naval department, which his familiarity with 
details, his blunt independence, and his personal 
irritation, may at once enab'e and stimulate, him 
to bring before the notice of the public and of 
Ministers. He is,in fact, just in the mood to 
hunt them up. If Mr. Ossorye remain faithful 
to himself—if his allusion to the clearing out of @ 
department near the Horse Guards, at the time 
when the Ministry was last broken up, was not 
mere bravado—Sir Cuartes will have in him a 
valuable coadjutor in exposing the delinquents of 
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the Admiralty. But Sir Cuanzezs, they say, is a 
manageable man. He could talk over Southwark ; 
but others can talk over him,, 

By the time Parliament meets, we shall also 
want a Sir Cuances.in the land service, in order 
to extract from ministers their real intention in 
the war, the actual position in the East, and the 
accurate condition of the army. We are told that 
that condition is the best in the world. Sir Jony 
M‘Nret says so; although he tells us that the 
English soldier is the most helpless of animals, 
except at fighting. We are told by Colonel 
M‘Mourpo, chief of the Land Transport corps, 
that nothing but science could enable the army to 
exist where it does, but that, with a Wool- 
wich at its back in the shape of a floating 
factory, it possesses a power such as no 
army ever possessed. Unfortunately, the British 
soldier, besides being a helpless animal, is now 
exhibited, in the last reports, to be an incorrigibly 
drunken animal. Now, what is the case? Has 
our boasted system of recruiting given us the scum 
and dregs of the people, or have we an army of 
heroes? Is that army perfectly appointed with 
mechanical appliances, or is it as incapable of 
advancing as it seems? Is it kept there for show, 
or are we to have a campaign next year? If 
Parliament were sitting, a military Narrer might 
ascertain these facts—if he were not talked over. 


We are threatened with a campaign at home; 
the factory-owners and the workpeople are once 
more at issue. The self-acting winders and 
spinners have convened meetings of the 
working-classes, to resist the reduction of wages— 
a reduction, it is said, justified upon the plea, 
that the price of cotton is rising, while the 
price of goods is falling. The price of cotton 
is not rising; and we are promised the largest 
crop that was ever produced. There was an 
immense crop last year; and, in fact, the raw 
material, at present, exceeds the demands of the 
consumer. The price of goods is falling because 
goods are made too fast. That wages can be 
brought down, we scarcely believe; certainly 
they will not, ifthe working classes stand together. 
Good workmen are no longer so plentiful as they 
onee were, and they ought to command their 
price, for the factory-owners rate everything at 
its price—and it is time for them to be paid in 
their own coin. Ifthey claim a liberal construc- 
tion, they must themselves set the example. If 
they want wages to fall because prices are falling, 
why should they not raise wages because the price 
of provisions is rising? The workmen ask for 
short time instead of lower wages, which would 
quite attain the objects of the mill-owners, with- 
out the insecurities for the workmen which at- 
tend the reduction of wages. With the revival 
of trade, manufacturers will always renew long 
time; they will not always raise wages as soon as 
they are able. If they incur the responsibility of 
throwing large classes out of work during the 
winter, be the consequences on their own heads. 

An industrial dispute has arisen in the metro- 
polis among the omnibus owners. There recently 
appeared a systematic statement, implying that a 
company was already on foot, in alliance with the 
Société de Credit Mobilier in Paris, for giving 
London a combined system of omnibuses, by 
which the passenger could traverse the metropolis 
in any direction at one fare. Divers omnibus 
proprietors have met, and have succeeded in ex- 
posing the fact that the company has as yet no 
existence, though it seems likely enough to exist ; 
and they demand something like an abandonment 
of the scheme, in order that they may retain their 
own species of free trade in omnibuses. 

On this omnibus question we have two remarks. 
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If the omnibus proprietors could act together 
amongst themselves, and could act as if they were 


in concert with their passengers, they would not} Tux degree of ‘uncertainty which has py : 
only establish their interests on the foundation of for some weeks as to the relative positions of 
public confidence, but they would immensely | hostile forces in the Crimea, and as to the 
imerease the number of riders. No stage-coach een of. the chess-playing, still 
indicated the kind of want that was called into | 15° Season for field rations, moreover, is draw. 


, - ing to a close ; and, with th : 
existence by the establishment of the railway. As of hostilities, pa so al aoe satlackenng 


to the connexion with any French association of | pattering of diplomatic gossip. Eupatoria is 
capitalists, we do not advise too hasty an accept- | the ae of the field operations ; but nothing de. 
ance of sucha scheme. There is the utmost fear ae Repo serdar ahag Me 
that a desperate crisis must ensue in France after pad : inst., Prince Gortechakoff Pore On the 
the bursting of the credit bubble. One striking | on the previous day the Allies made a gt - 
fact was mentioned last week—the suicide of M.|monstration from the side of Eupatori, With 
Bixex, who cut his throat. We have been| mes A a 7 ——- = kp talions of 
Ras i vee ie } inta y: ing vance rom Saki w 
expecting some explanation of that event, but we | bator, they were stoppe d, according to Ben tehe: 
have not seen it. There is no statement of the | koff, by the Russian advanced guard, with 
cause, but it is said that he was a large share-| they exchanged some cannon shots. They then 
holder in the Société de Credit Mobilier. | fell back on Saki, where they remained during 
In the Crimea and the various seats of war | the night, renewing their attempt on the(following 


‘ : 2 - | morning, on which occasion i 
there is something approaching to a stagnation, | ¢ 1.6 4 le Atom Temesch, A sree: of their 


and affairs seem stiffening towards the inaction of | on Saki, upon finding their left flank threatened 
winter. The Allies continue to menace Gorr- by the Russian Lancers and Dragoons. A de 
scuakorF from Eupatoria; but the Russian Com- | spatch from Marshal Pelissier, also dated the 2nd, 


mander has not as yet availed himself of that refers these events to the 27th and 28th ult, There 
areas aiid” Miater eke Mia 6 \" evidently some confusion in the dates, Gorts- 
liberty which his Imperi u 5 ’ | chakoff writes on the 22nd ult. that on the 20th, 
retreat from the Peninsula, and yield the hard- | a¢ half-past three p.m., the Allies, with duleta 
fought ground to the enemy. Action pauses ; battalions, descended from the heights above the 
and the “Bears” are endeavouring to get up| — ~ ao = er “ Karlore and 
Adym-ichokrak, but, aiter passing the night 
rumours of peace. In the early part of me eer to the ridge of nae a hae ug ~ 
the week there appeared to be some) number of the allied troops at Kertch has been in- 
reason to believe that we were “drifting ” in that | creased. 
direction; and it was even said that Louis Na-| Michelet continnee im a nae . em tate 
= , . _|the future. e ugsbur azette states 
POLEON desired to sheath the sword. , That Rus | the first brigade ofthe 14¢h Sivision of . 
sia, by means of her footmen in Austria and Prus- | corps which took part in the defence ‘of Seb 
sia, may have been sounding the French and | topol, has marched thither, and that artillery has 
English cabinets, is possible; but there is no im- jatee none, Sesertne im Pane oe oe 5 
F ‘ army, W ation. 
mediate prospect of another Peace Congress. Mr. | rm D cneetbacgh 9 +s Roe aa eat on = 
Conpen, however, has been raising his rough, but their good friends, the German ites 
strong voice in favour of that consummation ; and, | out the best case they can for them. Je Nord 
pointing to the difficulty of recruiting our army, | sonlap that the ype in the Cone eee 
he deduces that the war is not popular among the | pea Boparh A sontipe ws i ot ee 
masses, Winter, moreover, 13 coming ; prices of school of writing—asserts that the R an 
necessaries are high ; mobs are rebellious in Hyde | now in the Crimea numbers 200,000 men. The 
Park ; and the next few months may see some | Grenadier corps, which lately arrived at Simphe- 
|ropol, was accompanied, says this authority, by 
A , , ‘8,000 waggons drawn by oxen, so that the 

There has been a little war in the Metropolitan | pyssian army is provisioned for six months.” 
Commission of Sewers. Mr. F. O. Warp brings | Prince Gortschakoff will not expect convoys after 
certain charges of culpable and wilful mis- | November, as by that time the steppes will be 
management against Mr. Bazatoerre, the chief Covered with snow. The northern forts continue 

Pe shew Cammietesion:; That: sestidesen |S fire on the southern half of Sebastopol, occa 
Pe ee eee bites ~~ | sionally picking off an odd wanderer ; and on one 
makes an elaborate defence, and the court refuses | \oeacign they set fire to a French line-of-battle 
to entertain the charges against him, thus sanc- iship. The flames, however, were soon extil- 
tioning the principle of wide-drainage which he | guished. 

, Analet rs: From Vienna, comes a statement, based on the 
eltvocates, on cing San See “= authority of the Austrian Gazette, that a French 
tubular drainage. . camp of 50,000 men will be formed in Silistria, and 

The war of society goes on as usual, inthe shape | that large quantities of provisions and 
of wife-beating, murdering, cheating, thieving, | materials are already collected on the spot. Winter 
assaulting, and action-at-law-bringing. Dr. | grees are ang pasa peenesen in Constan’ 
Ay sie eaecatieate : icide | for 4 numerous body of cavalry. 
pan, 7 wae es _— Se se Russian deupatehen from the Dnieper wake 
at Brighton, and lies under suspicion of having | their appearance from day to day. On 
first murdered his son; ALIcB Haaaarp, the |ult., the enemy announces :— F 
modest impostor, is committed for trial; and so- | ‘*The enemy has burnt the hamlets on the Spit of 
ciety continues to sing its own praises on the score | Kinburn, which, however, were already — 

f “ civilization.” | inhabitants having abandoned them, taking wi 
ee { all their cattle and carrying off all their property. 
| enemy has made no movement nor attempted anyother 
“4 | Operation on land; 

“Ye Hovse or Lup.”—An adjudication of bank-| “ Lieutenant-General Zadousky yesterday = ¢ 
ruptcy has been made against Richard Goodhind, | reconnaissance beyond the village of Vassi 
described as of Ludgate-hill (‘‘ Ye House of Lud”) ; advanced as far as the enemy’s outposts. 
of Crown-court, Cheapside ; of Tichborne-street, Hay-| A later despatch is as follows :— 
market ; also of Rook-street and Back Mosley-street, | ** Oct. 27, 9.30 p.m. 
Manchester, linen-draper, hosier, and hawker. The| ‘* In the night from the 26th to the 27th, the 
debts and liabilities are estimated at 3,000.; the assets | of the enemy which were in the embouchure 
at about 300/, Messrs. Sole and Turner are the soli- | Dnieper yess it, and joined the squadron pees 
citors under the bankruptcy. the Bay of Otchakoff. Excepting this movement, — 

F has been no change in the enemy’s position, pre | 

Newcastte Bank Rospery.—Henry Martinson, | they attempted any operation. The sent 
the runaway cashier of the Newcastle-on-Tyne Bank, | the advanced guard of General Zadousky to@ Ne 
has been arrested just previous to his departure for | of twenty versts beyond the village of Bouzovala, 
America. {it is thought that he has in his possession the Spit of Kinburn, did not meet the cneny 
most of the money stolen—viz., 4,260/, | where. From Otchakoff, it is observed that the P 








obvious turning of the wheel. 
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are fortifying their position at Kinburn. | example, for the young ones were very sober and steady. 

at Nicholaieff.’’ : In the midst of all this, a scene occurred which affected 

the 2d of the present month it was announced | us all. About thirty Russian soldiers were suddenly seen 
that‘on the previous day the Allied fleet, which | leaving the fort headed by their officers, and carrying with 


ithe vicinity of inburn, put to sea. An| them all the pictures of the church, the religious dresses, 
Eeish steamer had previously | advaneed high | rd the coffers in which the sacred ornaments and relics 
up the Bug to reconnoitre Nicholaietf. _ ree a men marched along with a solemn 
states that there were numerous vess Is in | **P) . v4 ‘yy wd our soldiers opened to Tet thems 
and that it was strongly fortified. ame ben gious eeling pervading every man’s mind. 
the port, - Ss. Medd, Adutliel: Brant: has 1e Russians, who were standing in the line of the pro- 
According to Le oa r oe .| cession, kissed the pictures of our Saviour, and made the 
la letter to the military authorities of sign of the cross. All these articles were left in the 
in =e he ss — how possession of the Russians, and were carried by them to 
mthe heroic resistance made by their) our camp.” 
en at Kinburn. For three days, the 
inst the three forts on the Spit was 


A LITTLE SPORT IN THE BUG, 

a . ; Above Kinburn Spit there is a high bank, aseending 

at Odessa, Kinburn being distant from that | to the steppe behind it, and at the distance of some hun- 
ity only forty miles, as a bird flies. | dred yards from the edge, there is a tumulus on the steppe, 

whole of the Anglo-Turkish contingent has | behind which I saw some Russian artillery at a con- 
grrived at Kertch, where it is to be shortly joined siderable distance as we were running along the coast. 
by the "Bashi-Bazouks organized at the Darda- | The Cracker had run on ahead, and the Grinder was just 
nies, Kars is still blockaded, but munitions of | {tawing on parallel with this high bank—we were all 
we and rovisions are being despatched. A | examining it—one officer was saying to the other, 
gam is by some thought imminent. The“ Well! I wonder the Russians have not got a battery on 


. a oon ° that cliff !’—when f; seam in its side, parallel wi 
‘ap items of news come via Trebizonde — | th cliff nn SEO 2 SOS: An He » pa ith 
#The Russians have marched 12,000 men from Kars 


oArdelman. Sclim Pasha is appointed Commandant 

of Kars. The Duke of Newcastle has arrived in Cir- 

guia. Omar Pasha, who left Batoum with twenty- 

two battalions, may penetrate as far as Tiflis before 

water, Georgia is now only occupied by 10,000 
» 


rush of a shot followed, and was terminated by a 
splash in the water close to the side of the Grinder, 
‘* Tell the Grinder he may give him a shot in reply,” 
cried Admiral Stewart, and litthe Grinder, with more 
valour than discretion, at onee put down his helm 
and ran in to land, drawing as he did across the 
Stromboli, at which the enemy had opened another gun 
at the moment, but this shot fell short also. As the 
lrum beat to quarters the men rushed on deck in a high 
. tate of delight ; the berthings were removed, and the 
concerted with Omar Pasha a plan of operations, guns ready for action in a few moments ; but there was 
the details of which are not yet known. Accord- Grinder intent on doing his devoir and getting in our 
ing to a letter from Constantinople, Mehemed | way, throwing dust and smoke in our faces, so that at last 
Emin Pasha, who was recently invested with the! the fatal edict went forth and Grinder’s recall was 
Government of Circassia, has surprised a Russian | hoisted. And now the gunson the top of the cliffs, 
convoy near Kars-tchai, and taken off a part of 
the enemy’s supplies. The encounter was serious ; 
the Russians left more than three hundred men 
killed ¢nd wounded on the ground, and the Cir- 
cassians had about one hundred men hors de com- 
lat, The same writer adds :— 

“Omar Pasha, on his side, carries on actively the or- 
gmizationof his winter cantonments, and of his new 
my, Ferhad Pasha, cue of his lieutenants, is securely 
lablished with his advanced posts on the route to 
Katais, Selim Pasha collects his troops at Trebizonde, 
inorder to conduct them again towards Erzeroum. He 
has ordersnot to operate for the moment against the Rus- 
sians neat Kars, but, above all, to maintain tranquillity 
in the pasbalic of Erzeroum, where the brigandage has 
sssumed a most menacing character.”’ 

An order has been received at Kiel for all 

ish line-of-battle ships in the Baltic fleet to 
_ England. Four have already quitted 


@olonel Simmons arrived at Kars on the 11th 
@Oetober, with 1,800 Turkish troops from 
va. Some Circassian chiefs, it is said, have 


of the shot from the Russians had yet fallen closer than 
twenty yards to us, all on board were in a merry mood as 
the Stromboli slowly craned over towards the bank, The 
was a trench in the cliff, almost half-way up its side, and 
along a gun, and could only see four little black eyes 
staring out at you over a line of earth which did not 
seem three inches high to your sight, you began to un- 


tance of a mile. “Try 2,600 yards!’ The gun was 
trained. At the words ‘‘ Well! Fire!’ out spouted the 
flame and smoke, and the iron globe, whose curve you 


nerve-shaking hiss of its race right over the earthwork, 
knocking up a pillar of black earth from the crest of the 
hill, and bounding far away to the rear. 
plied. We heard the shot coming right at us, and, as it 
tlew over the head of Captain Spratt, who was stationed 
at the foretop, looking out for shoals, and plunged into 
the water five or six hundred yards beyond us, it became 
evident that the Moscov had been playing the deep game 
of firing short to entice us well under his battery, so that 


The répresentatives of the Western Powers, it 
Meerted, have informed the Porte that circum- 
tances may render necessary the march of French 
@English troops intu the Danubian Principali- 
Austria grumbles at this; but she cannot 
Object, as the treaty of the 2nd of De- 

, 1854, gives to the Allies the right of 


we thought. 

now coming into play, and the former two made some 

excellent practice, and struck the earth right and left of 

. a te 4 ; the battery. Stromboli was edging down nearer, and the 

@iming the Principalities with their forces when- | 4 tains of the guns were all with eye intently gazing 

there shall be occasion. Consequently, along their guns. ‘ Try two thousand yards.” Away 

la, from a feeling, probably of spite, tbreat-| few the iron messenger again, but he only told the Rus- 

‘‘under certain circumstances,” she | sians to bob their heads and keep out of his way, and 

My Claim indemnity for her occupation of| flew behind them. The field-pieces now took to 

ja and Moldavia. ‘The * indemnity” | firing shell, and studded the air above us with 

id surely come from Austria, instead of being | 
by her. 

THE ATTACK ON KINBURN, 
The following is an extract of a letter from a French 


was heard once more, but for the most part they 
were too light to reach us. Whiz!—right across 
our crowded deck comes another round shot, and splashes 


. into the water over our counters. The long gun at the 
ehgaged in the attack on Kinburn :— 


| bow sends a shot in reply right into them this time, at 
After 4 ; e ene r | ~ = a . 
our fire had nearly silenced that of the enemy, | 1,700 yards, and the Spitfire follows the example. Whiz ! 


t, seeing the condition of = ae are | whiz ! two shots, one after the other at the Stromboli, one 
wiiog of esses upaarcquey went the p a oRincien dashing the water up ina pillar close to her sides, the 
general the discussion was going on, and the “ussian | +1or cutting the jib foot-rope. The smoke obscures the 
Fouid blow Saying. that Be would oe _ os view, but it is quite clear that the Russians are keeping 
Volted up the powder magazine, the garrison Te- | ‘lose behind their works after the last reply from our 
i A hundred of the Russian soldiers mpeg we guns, nearer and better directed than before. 

meet facing the sea, and came towards us, ba there was no object to be gained by continuing a contest 

“vig the them, er led -_—* a gt Bod in which it would have been pitiable indeed to lose one 

ae smerwercs Ewes S| man.— Times Correspondent, 

“mandant of the fort alone in the place. The Russian | ' 

afterwards followed in his turn, but evidently | 

Mehagainst his inclination, He is a fine old man, | Rena 

"Would have held out to the last, and appeared much; The following is the text of the order of the day, 

with his men, When it was proposed to him | dated “‘ Heights of Mackenzie, October 15,” by which 

Wiend some Russians to fetch his baggage from the fort, Prince Gortschakoff announced to his troops his in- 
te angrily replied —‘ No—no—not Russian!’ and then | tention not to evacuate the Crimea :— , 

wat the French Chasseurs, he said—‘Famous| ‘His Imperial Majesty, our master, having charged 

these!’ The last Russian who arrived had| me tothank, in his name, and in the name of Russia, 

pillaged il letely | the valiant warriors who have defended the south side 

the cellars, for they were all completely c d r 

and their canteens were full of brandy. What| of Sebastopol with so much self-sacrifice, courage, an 
Tather singular is that it was the old men that set this | perseverance, is persuaded that the army, after having 
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GENERAL GORTSCHAKOFF ON THE PROSPECTS OF 
EVACUATION. 
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the water, a puff of white smoke spirted out, and the! 


which were only light field-pieces, opened, and as none | 


work from which the Russians fired their heavier guns | 


looked very insignificant, but when you came to squint | 


derstand the difficulty of striking such objects at the dis- | 


could trace through the air, hurtled with the peculiar and | 


The enemy re- | 


he was trying extreme range, and had heavier guns than | 
The Spitfire, Cracker, and Grinder were | 


smoke-clouds, and the angry hum of the splinters | 


However, | 


acquired freedom of operations in the field, will eon- 
tinue by all possible efforts to defend 
against the invasion of the enemy. 
the solicitude of the father of the 
army) to order, in his lofty foresight, 
struction of a bridge at Sebastopol, in 
Spare at the last moment as mach Russian 
possible, the Emp has also invested me with full 
| powers to continue or cease the defence of our positions in 
| the Crimea, according to circumstances. Valiant war- 
|riors! you know what our duty is. We will not 
| voluntarily abandon this country, in which St. Vladimir 
| received the water of grace, after having been converted 
| to the Christianity we adore. But there are conditions 
| Which sometimes render the firmest resolutions imprac- 

ticable and the greatest sacrifices useless. The Emperor 
, has deigned to leave me the sole judge of the moment 
‘at which we must change our line of defence, 
| if such be the will of God. It is for us to prove that 
| we know how to justify the confidence of the Czar, who 

has come into our neighbourhood to provide for the 
| defence of his country and the wants of his army. 
| Have confidence in me, as you have hitherto had dur- 
ing all the hours of trial which the decrees of Providence 
| have sent us.” 

Sxgpastopo. as rr Is,—It would be rather hazardous 
to aftirm that Sebastopol is a pleasant residence, During 
| the daytime, the city presents a certain degree of anima- 

tion; but, from the moment night settles dowa, alfuneral- 

| pall seems to cover that assemblage of half-destroyed 
houses. The only object then visible is the ill-omened 
flash of the engines of death, and the only sound heard 
is the roar of artillery. The noise is inereased by the 
howling of a multitude of famished dogs, which search 
amid the ruins for means of satisfying the cravings of 
hunger. This chaos, however, is beginning to assume 
a less irregular appearance. The population of Kamiesch 
and Balaklava is fast settling in Sebastopol. A crowd of 
couks and tavern-keepers are transporting thither their 
establishments, while others are opening new ones. Ina 
wordlife, order, organisation, are springing from the— 
ruins on all sides. Were the town habitable throughoat, 
it would be very soon re-peopled; but, as long as the 
Russians occupy the north side, little security is to be en- 
joyed in many parts of the city.—Letter in the Presse 
@ Orient. 

Tue Frencn Freer in Tae Brack Sea.—The 
Patrie announces that the squadron commaaded by Ad- 
miral Bruat, in the Black Sea, is to sail for France on 
the 12th inst. Two ships of the line only are to re- 
main in that sea, under the orders of Rear- Admiral 
Odet-Pellion, The Napoleon, bearing the Rear-Ad- 
|miral’s flag, is one of them. The Mediterranean 
| squadron, on its return to France, is to be reorganised, 
It will be composed of nine steamships, with a propor- 
| tionate number of lighter vessels, and is to be plaged 
under the orders of Vice-Edmiral Tréhouart. One of 
the most brilliant feats of the naval and military career 
of this Admiral is his attack in 1845 upon the batteries 
and the stockade of the rineon of Obligado, ia the river 
Parana, by which he extricated himself with eclat from 
a most perilous situation. Vice-Admiral Tréhouart 
commanded in chief the Mediterranean squadron in 
1849 and in 1850, 
| 











WAR MISCELLANEA. 


Kinpurn.—Letters from Constantinople of the 22nd 
j ult. state that General Kochanoiwitsch, former governor 
| of Kinburn, was among the seven hundred prisoners 
| conveyed to that capital on board the Vauban. It appears 
| that it was by the express direction of the Grand Duke 
Constantine, who was present on the spot, that the fortifi- 
|cations of Oczakoff were blown up. The Emperor 
| Alexander was still at Nicholaieff on the 18th of October. 
Russtan Movements.—A communication from the 
Crimea, received via Germany, says:—“TIt is quite 
certain that Russian troops have left the Crimea. Thus, 
| the first brigade of the fourteenth division of infantry of 
reserve, which formed part of the garrison of Sevastopol, 
has lately arrived at Nicholaieff. It consists of the fifth 
| and sixth battalions of reserve of the regiments of Min<k 
| and Volhynia. Some artillery corps had also reached 
| that town from the Crimea, and it is probable that other 
| troops will be detached from the army of Prince Gorts- 
| chakoff for the defence of Nicholaieff. These, however, 
are only temporary changes, rendered necessary by the 
movements of the allies, and which by no means indicate 
that the Russians are about to evacuate the Orimea.” 
Tue Warre Sea.—The Moniteur publishes a report 
from Captain Guilbert, superintending the French block- 
ade of the ports in the White Sea, addressed to the 
Minister of Marine. The report mentions that all kinds 
of movements on the part of boats, however small, had 
been stopped, on account of their being employed to con- 
vey muskets to different parts of the coast. Friendly re- 
lations had been entered into with some of the natives on 
the coast, until the Russian Covernment, by an appeal to 
fanaticism and terror, put a stop to them. The losses 
inflicted on Russian commerce by the blockade are de- 
scribed as immense. The adds:—‘*No neutral 
flag attempted to enter the White Sea 
but a few Russian boats tried to make for 


erway, by 
taking advantage of the thick fogs so frequently § 





















were all destroyed. .... 
tober, every day brought a remarkable increase in the 
intensity of cold; for a long time past the ground has 
been plentifully covered with snow, and as the ther- 
mometer fell on the 9th to seven degrees below zero, at 
the same time that masses of ice floated continually past 
the ships, we considered that the season when navigation 
was on the point of being completely interrupted had ar- 
rived. We therefore decided on taking our final depar- 
ture, which we did altogether on that very day. 

Tur Enouish Army 1x THE CrmeEsA.—The Globe 
furnishes some statistics of the present condition of pros- 
pects of our army in the Crimea. We append the prin- 
ciple points, with the proper caution that the source is a 
Government journal, disposed, of course, to put the high- 
est possible shine upon matters:—‘‘On the 16th of 
October, the strength of the whole British army in the | 
Crimea was, in round numbers, 56,000 men of all ranks, 
of whom the number of ineffectives, from wounds and 
sickness, was obout 4,500. It was composed of 14 regi- 


ments of cavalry, numbering nearly 5,000; of 52 bat- part 


talions of infantry, of various numerical strength, but a 
pretty accurate average of which would be 640 each, or 
something over 33,000 in the aggregate; 14 batteries, 
and some troops of artillery, and nine companies of Sap- 
pers, not far short of 9,000 men in all. The remaining 
10,000 are made up of Commissariat, Land Transport, 
Army Works, Medical Staff, and other ancillary corps. 
Calculating the mortality among these men as 100 a- 
week for six months, and the sick list to be as numerous 
as at present, there would be of the soldiers at present in 
Crimea 49,000 effective on the 15th of April; adding as 
reinforcements, 2,800 cavalry and 20,000 infantry, we 
should have at the commencement of the campaigning 
season, say about 70,000 Brittish troops in fair condition, 
to maintain the honour and interests confided to their 
keeping. Other important English forces, although con- 
taining but a small numerical proportion of Englishmen, 


THE LEADER. 


MR. COBDEN ON THE WAR. 

Mr. Cospen has addressed a very long letter 
to Mr. Edward Baines, Editor of the Leeds 
Mercury, on the subject of the war. The chief 
argument against the continuance of hostilities 
contained in this document is derived from the 
great difficulty experienced by Government in 
obtaining a sufficient number of recruits, those 
who are obtained being for the most part raw lads 
unable to bear the fatigues incidental to a long 
campaign. The history of the siege of Sebastopol 
is briefly traced by Mr. Cobden, who asserts that, 
owing to our having at its commencement a force 
pr to, if not larger than, the French, and to 
Lord Raglan, after the death of St. Arnaud, being 
the senior commander, we injudiciously took upon 
ourselves the same extent of field work as that 
allotted to our ally. But our army soon dwindled, 
from the effects of sickness and s!aughter, until at 
one time it was as low as 12,000; while the 
French forces were largely augmented. As a 
necessary consequence, we were feaifully over- 
worked, and were at length obliged to give up 
of our position to the French—“ that part 
which has been the site of the final triumph’ — 
‘“‘ and, from that time to the present, our force 
has been gradually assuming the character of a 
contingent to the French army.” 

Having quoted some statistics showing the 
number of sick and wounded during October, 
November, and December, 1854, and January, 
1855, Mr. Cobden compares the total with the 
number of recruits obtained during the same 
period, and in the additional months of February 
and March of the present year, the latest period 
up to which they have been published. He 
observes :— 

“‘It will be seen by a comparison that while our sick 
and wounded, exclusive of killed, averaged for the four 
months, October, November, December, and January, 





will henceforward be available. Of the Turkish Con- 
tingent we hear most encouraging accounts. They will | 
number 20,000, and this force will be further materially | 
increased. We shall put down the different Foreign 
Legions at the more than moderate estimate of 5,000 | 
men, and, omitting the Sardinian army, we calculate the | 
total strength thus:—British troops, 70,000; Turkish 
Contingent, 26,000; and British German and British 
Swiss Legions, 5,000; making altogether 95,000 men. 
Thanks to our two years’ experience and our transport 
service, we may reasonably hope to keep this army in 
health and efficiency ; in fact, worthy, in point of condi- 
tion as wéll as numbers, to take their place beside those 
of our great ally.” 

American SympaTHy with Rvussta.—The Boston 
correspondent of the New York Herald, says that 
saltpetre, gunpowder, and firearms, have been sent out 
from America to Russia in vast quantities. 

NICHOLATEFF possesses twelve dockyards, six for ships 
of the line and six for smaller vessels; also immense 
arsenals, and almost exhaustless materials for ship- 
building. It employs 600 workmen in ordinary times, 
and 12,000 on occasions of emergency. At present, the 
number, according to German accounts, is not less than 
21,000.—Journal de Constantinople. 

Tar New Russian Levy.—The manifesto of the 
Czar relative to the new levy produced here the most 
painful impression. Since 1836 no levy of 10 men in 
every 1,000 inhabitants had taken place throughout the 
empire, for you must have remarked that seven govern- 
ments only have been exempted from the measure. I do 
not exaggerate by estimating at 200,000 men the 
numbers recruited in virtue of the new decree. That 
maximum, however, will scarcely suffice to complete the 
effective force of the different corps and fill up the 
vacancies occasioned by the war. Every man is worth 
about 5,000 roubles, so that a landed proprietor who 
owns 1,000 serfs pays to the State 50,000 roubles. You 
may consequently judge of the enormity of the sacrifice 
imposed upon him.—Letter from St. Petersburg in the 
Constitutionnel, 

ApmiraAL Boxer.—The following testimony to the 
services of the late Admiral Boxer, is from an able and 
interesting paper in the current number of the United 
Service Magazine:—‘ Admiral Boxer’s situation at 
Constantinople might be likened to that of one in a net — 
his duty lying before, and resolution in his heart to 
struggle through, or die. Once free of the cobweb- 
influence that stayed him, he showed at Balaklava what 
he would have done elsewhere, had the moral support of 
a fleet's presence given its prestige, or the help allowed 
him which Admiral Grey has since found to be indis- 
pensable. Well did he accomplish the Herculian task of 
clearing that Augean stable, the said Balaklava; and, by 
the activity he displayed, the life he infused into others, 
and the order he brought out of a chaos of ships and 
vessels indescribable, proved what might have been 
effected last winter, had the right man then been in the 
right place—that is the head of the transport service 

with the army.” 


nearly 18,000 a month, the recruiting was going on at 
the rate of only 5,100 a month. It was admitted by 
Lord John Russell in the House, last December, that the 
recruits fell short by 20,000 of the number voted by 
Parliament: and in the session of the present year an 
independent member of Parliament asserted in the 
presence of Ministers, without contradiction, that the 
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as being, for the visionary nature of 
eoueaiiel since the Crusades ; that =e 
Governments of the Continent are to 
quarrel; that the chiefs of the Republican 
have denounced it as “an aimless waste of _ 
blood, in which they have no interest ; ” and 
even the French Government, according to re. 
port, “is now again disposed for peace.” 

Mr. Cobden concludes by alluding to the war 
doctrines preached by the Laureate and 80me 
other writers of the day :— 

“ We have been told that war, which the world had 
regarded as but at best an inevitable evil, is in itself 
beneficent antidote to the selfishness of a me . 
and that the manly virtues would become extinct, unless 
invigorated by the siege and battle-field. There are 
minds so wanting in moral continence that they 
themselves to every popular emotion or f of the 
hour,—who, when all heurts exulted at the signs of in. 
ternational peace, declaimed of the horrors of war,—who 
now that the demon of carnage has sway for a season 
sing of the ‘canker of peace,’ and who would be 
ready to mop and mow with madmen to-morrow if Bed- 
lam could be but one day in the ascendant. Such are 
they who now ask us to believe that the spectacle of 
human passion and suffering which has been enacted 
during the last year in the Crimea, and which has con. 
verted that fair scene into an earthly pandemonium, is 
necessary for the social regeneration of mankind;—that 
the purer feelings and affections of our nature find a 
healthy development in an atmosphere so foul and un- 
natural that domestic life cannot breathe it;—that an 
employment where men bring every faculty to the task 
of destroying others, and preserving themselves from de- 
struction—that there is the school to unlearn selfishness 
| and to train us to the disinterested love of our species ! 
We are asked to believe these things. Yes, when we 
are prepared to pronounce the New Testament a fable, 
and Christ’s teachings an untruth, we will believe them, 
and not till then.” 





ANOTHER GALE, 
Tue eastern coast of England, between Harwich and 
Cromer, was on Saturday visited by a storm of a most 
disastrous character, from which a large number of shi 
and their crews have been lost. From the accounts 
the daily papers, we learn that the south-west gales of 
the early part of the previous week having moderated, 





deficiency amounted to 40,000. And during all this 
time, when our army was wasting away from want of that 
succour which the Government could not send, ‘ owing’— 
to quote the evidence of the Duke of Newcastle—‘ to the 
unwillingness of men to enlist to the extent to which the 
House of Commons had increased the English army,’— 
during all this time (I say it only as a warning for the 
future) our war journals and orators were assuring us 
that the people were far more eager for the war than the 
Government of Parliament.” 

Mr. Cobden quotes, from the evidence of Lord 
Hardinge before the Sebastopol committee, an 
assertion that ‘‘the thoughtless boy enlists; the 
grown-up man of twenty-five will not, or seldom.” 
The writer also cites, as proof conclusive that a 
large standing army is not needed, the opinion of 
the Commander-in-Chief that “ a good stout man,” 
with sixty days’ training, will be “as good a 
soldier as you can have.” Coming to the con- 
sideration of the means of raising recruits, Mr. 
Cobden alludes to the plan of increasing the bounty, 
and adds :—‘ It is liable to the objection that 
in these days of cheap locomotion you would not be 
sure of keeping your recruit after he had pocketed 
the bribe. ‘We find,’ says Lord Hardinge, ‘ that 
the more you raise the bounty, the greater the 
number of desertions ; they make a trade of it.’ ” 

On these data, Mr. Cobden ects his theory 
that the war is not in reality popular among the 
masses, 

‘* There is nothing for it but an appeal to the manhood 
of England. To this end, the press and the orators and 
leaders of the party opposed to peace, who tell us they have 
all England at their back, must now address themselves. 
If, as we have been told, this war, in defence of the ‘liberty 
and civilization of a continent which does not think it 
necessary to defend itself, is the people’s war, there will be 
a response to the appeal ; if, on the contrary, it be a war 
of diplomatists and newspapers, it will fail.” 

The example of the United States at the time 
of the Mexican war, when members of all classes 
rushed into the ranks of the army as simple 
privates, is referred to. 
by invading the territory of Russia, we have be- 
come ‘‘now the aggressive party ;” that ‘no 
terms of peace are possible which do not involve 
the withdrawal of our armies from her territory;”’ 
that neither Turkey, nor the absolute govern- 
ments of Europe, nor democracy, can profit by 
the continuance of the war, which is described 











We are reminded that, | 


a large fleet of coasters, bound northward, which had 
| sought shelter in the various ports, took advantage of 
| the favourable weather and proceeded to their destina- 
tions. They were mostly colliers, in ballast, bound to 
| the Tyne, Hartlepool, Sunderland, &c., and 
| formed a fleet of between three and four hundred sail. 
The gale which told with such fearful consequences 
; upon them commenced early on Saturday morning. 
| The wind, which had been blowing rather squally from 
the north-west, suddenly chopped round to the east 
south-east, from which quarter it blew a terrific gale 
right on the coast, accompanied with bail, snow, and 
rain. A most exciting scene immediately followed the 
outburst of the gale among the fleet, in bearing upand 
| making for the nearest place of shelter. A large num- 
| ber endeavoured to weather it out by dropping their 
| anchors, but these suffered the most. The fary of the 
| gale drove them from their moorings. They came in 
contact with tach other in indescribable confusion, 
carrying away rigging, bowsprits, bulwarks, and causing 
other serious damage. 
It was on that prominent point of the coast, the 
most easternmost between Orfordness and Aldborough, 
| that the greatest mischief was occasioned. As in the 
| vicinity of the lower part of the Swin, a number of 
| vessels had brought up, in the hope of riding out the 
| gale. Here, however, the storm appeared to be more 
| fierce; the vessels were dashed from their anchorage, 
jand were carried with overwhelming force ashore. 
| Anene them were the following :—the Swedish brig 
Vesta, bound for London from Norway, with @ carge 
of timber. She speedily went to pieces, 
supercargo, G. A. W. Clasen, the cook, and & coast- 
guardsman named Thomas Cable, who n went out 
to save the captain’s life, were drowned. Char- 
| lotte Mary, Mr. Stanhope master, bound for London 
from Norwich, with grain, is totally lost, and the cap- 
tain, his wife and three children, and the mate, 
perished. The bark Corregio, Mr. Haines master, 
bound for Hartlepool from Poole, a wreck ; crew saved. 
The Waterhouse, Carter, belonging to Newcastle, from 
London, ashore, and a total loss; crew saved. The 
Union brig, from London, for Sunderland, total wreck 
crew saved. The brig John Barker, belonging 
Whitby, a wreck ; crew saved. The Silvanus, Ander 
son, from London, for the Tyne, a loss; crew rece 
The Albion, Bayley, from Rye, for Sunderland ae 
wreck ; all hands preserved. The French ship Sm 
derica Heloise, from Nantes, bound northward, 
wreck ; crew saved. The Fancy, Phillips, rake, 
Shields, from Dordt ; crew saved. The Jane — 
from Dover, for Seaham, reported to be a total 


crew rescued, In Hollesley Bay, the - 
Swallow, and William and Mary, all of South Shielés 
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| 
el to have been driven ashore, and were |in some moderation. Canjit be that they could come— 
Say to become wrecks. In the district of Orford- | that any could come here with a hostile intention? 1 
pareny® little to the sonthward of the Ness, as many | feel sure that the good sense, as well as the good feel- 
Afeeen colliers are announced to be ashore. ing, of all true-hearted Irishmen or Americans would 


‘At Southwold, a short distance lower down the coast, | repudiate the monstrous supposition. . (Loud cheers.) 
‘ vessels met a similar fate. While the gale was | If, contrary to all expectation, and all reason, they 


taht the Hylton Castle and the Emma, both of | would so come, I ought not to say that they would be 

as welcome as the others; but of this I feel content— 
| that the Antrim Rifles, whom I left in Dublin, and the 
North Down Rifles, whom I find in Belfast, will be 
able to give avery good account of them. But we will 
not let such monstrous images mar our social harmony, 
and I would rather leave you with bright impressions 
|of successful commerce, rewarded industry, restored 
peace, and extending civilization.” 


; the Ocean and the Cape Horn, of Whitby ; 
god the Nelson, of South Shields, were driven ashore, 
jut the crews were saved. Two others—the Pilgrim, 

nd, and the John Barker, of Whitby—met 

alike disaster at Sizewell; these crews were also 
tially saved. Between this and Lowestoft, at 

nd, geveral other colliers, bound north, were 
ashore. The crews are reported to have been 
gaved, but fears arc entertained as to the fate of the 


vessels. 
The gal 
ghee several vessels have been wrecked ; but no loss 
of life is reported. 
PUBLIC MEETINGS. 


THE EARL OF ALBEMARLE ON DRUNKENNESS. 


and Guiltcross Association, made some 
farther remarks on the drunken habits of our agri- 
caltural population. Addressing himself in terms of 
the most affectionate interest to the consideration of the 
welfare of the humbler orders, he observed :— 

“The labouring classes (it is stated by public docu- 
ments) spend one-third, if not one-half of their earn- 
ings, which should go to the sustenance of their families, 
in@rink. They are said to spend in this way annually 
theenormous sum of 57,000,000/.—a sum which would 

the whole of the national expenses. It would pay, 
ing the expense of the ariny and navy, in time of 
pace, and the miscellaneous estimates, the interest 
won 800,000,000/. of debt. It would pay all local 
nites and taxes of every sort, tithes, county-rates, and 
Whatever comes under the denomination of local taxes : 
and it would supply 1,000,000 families at the rate of 
lés. per week.” 

a cemalipentiog his tenants upon their excellent 
character individually, he said :—‘‘ I remember my kind 
and dearfriend Lord Colborne, with that most agreeable 
manner which he lad, saying to me one day, 
Corporate bodies can bear being hit rather hard.’ W e, 
were speaking not of a body of farmers, but of a body 
@ clergymen—of a dean and chapter, and Lord 
Colborne said, ‘A dean and chapter shall be com 
posed ofthe best men that ever lived; they shall be 
wexceptionable in their individual characters, but in 
their collective capcity they would divide a murder 
among them.’ (Laugiiter) 1t is in their collective 
capacity that I speak to the farmers. I am not now 
alluding particularly to this county, but I say that the 
farmer ought not to treat the labouring man as a mere 
machine out of which a certain quantity of work is to be 
dbtained : but that he should remember that the power 
benaturally has as an employer of the labourer is a trust 
to be exercised for the benefit of those whom Providence 
bas consigned to his sympathy and protection. My 
frieads, labouring men, if we tender to you the hand of 
@ilfellowship, have we not a right to ask something 
your parts in return? What do we ask of you? 
Dowe ask for any favour? No; we ask you not to 

yourselves—to abstain from drink ; not to do that 
injures your health, ruins your family, blasts 
Warcharacter, and leads you to the perpetration of 
times, We ask you not to squander that which would 
» Len household comforts and raise you in the 
Ofsociety.”’ 
In@nelusion, he touched, briefly upon the system 
be largess :— 
implore every labouring man to set his face 
that ‘System when harvest time next comes 
Tund. I wish to see your amusements of a better 
I wish to see the manly sports of our country, 
Wehas cricket and quoits, more generally practised. 
even like to see them taught at schools. I 
ry rad very strong sense of duty has obliged me 
intrade so much upon your time, aud I can only say 
i" my ardent and sincere wish is to raise the labour- 
in the social scale.”’ 

Albemarle, in the course of his speech, offered 
Meeting copies of a pamphlet, containing a 
bet speech at Banham (referred to in the 

ptember 29th), the speech of the Earl of 
leicester at South Creake, and other matter. In pre 
each applicant (of whom there were many 
iy Copy, his lordship wrote his autograph, and a 
oP riate words in it. 

Se Cee eTEN ANT OF IRELAND AT BELFAST. 
Thich he on e has visited Belfast ; and ina speech 

eliveréd after the banquet given him by the 
ved, referring to the increased prosperity 


« ot 

Thave heard lately something of new arrivals being 
this country from America. Well, then, 
oa they be all Irishmen, returning home | 


i 


fields again, to work their looms agai 
, 4 gain, to 
a. wives and families again? If so, we will 
bid them 


welcome, provided they at least come 





le has been very violent on the Welsh coast, 


Tas Earl of Albemarle, at the annual meeting of the | 


SIR JOHN M‘NEILL ON DIVISION OF LABOUR, 

Sir John M‘Neill, lately one of the Commisioners in 
the Crimea, delivered,jon Friday week, the introductory 
|address to the fresh session of the Edinburgh Philo- 
| sophical Institution, in the absence of Mr. Macaulay, 

president of the society. Speaking of the want of edu- 
| cation of a different kind to that generally given in 
schools, Sir John said :— 

‘* Might not instruction in the guidance and manage- 
ment of the common affairs of life be made a part of 
the ordinary course of the school ? Might not a teacher 
for example, make his more advanced pupils understand 
how much might be done, in the ordinary working life- 
time of a man, by small weekly savings—explain the 
accumalation of interest—the advantages of saving’s 
banks—of insurance — of small Government annuities— 
and the various means within their reach of making pro- 
vision for the future-—the advantages of a regular settle- 
ment of all accounts, and the immediate investment of 
every available balance, however small? Might he not 
enable pupils of riper age to comprehend the relations 


of employer and employed, and the identity, where rightly | 


understood, of their apparently conflicting interests ? 
There was another matter connected with this subject 
to which his attention had recently been more particu- 
larly directed by the circumstances of the British army 
in the Crimea. (Applause.) The minute division of 
labour, which was a result of high civilization, had a 


tendency to carry men back to a condition analagous | 


in some respects to a state of primitive barbarism. In 
many of our manufactories and handicrafts, men spent 
their lives in doing some very limited part of the work 
required to produce one article—and could do nothing 

else ; as some Russian musicians spend their lives in 
sounding only one note. The person, for example, who 
made the head or the point of a pin, could hardly do 
anything else. He could not handle a spade or a mat- 
tock, an axe or a saw, a hammer or a crowbar. He 
could not mend his own clothes or shoes, or shirts, or 
stockings. He could not bake his own bread or cook 

his own food; he was a bad hand at lighting his own 
fire, or even making his own bed. He could hardly 

turn his hand to anything under the sun except the head 

or the point of a pin, as the case might be. This was 

not peculiar to the pinmaker, though he had selected 

him as a familiar illustration. The same was true of 
many other occupations. Each person could do only 

one thing. Every thing else was done for him by 

persons whose sphere of action was perhaps as limited 

as his own. Now a part, and not an inconsiderable 

part, of the sufferings of the British army in the Crimea, 

durin® the last winter arose from this very circum- | 
stance. ” 

‘‘ The intellect of the working classes, ’’ added Sir 
John, ‘is narrowed by this attention to minute details 
and requires the counteraction of a liberal education. 
Referring to the war, he alluded to the fatalism of the 
Russian character, and said he had been often told by 
Russian soldiers that God has given the whole world to | 
the Muscovites. 

OUR CIVILIZATION, 

A Tite's ReGret.—John Stringer, a private in the 
66th Regiment of foot, has been committed for trial on a 
charge of stealing from Mr. Tuckett, bookbinder to the 
British Museum, a box containing £1 3s. 5d. He had | 
been sentry outside the British Museum, and had broken | 
a window in Mr. Tuckett’s shop, and abstracted the box. 
Afterwards, he absconded; and, when captured, observcd | 
to the constable, ‘‘I did take it: I wish it had been twenty | 
times as much,” Before the magistrate, his own version 
f this confession was—‘‘ I said to the constable, ‘ If there 
had been any more than there was, it would have been | 
worth taking.’ ” 

Rossinc A Rospper.—A bout the end of last June, the 
house of a Mr. Howard, of Hauxton, near Cambridge, 
was entered by burglars, who took away about 800. in 
gold, and inflicted severe injuries on Mr. Howard. The 
offenders were not discovered until very recently, and then 
by a strange accident. One of the principal of the | 
thieves, named Beaumont, was himself robbed by a man | 
whom he had left in possession of his house, and, having 
brought his loss under the notice of some friend, the affair 
came to the knowledge of the police, whose suspicions 
were aroused, and Beaumont was arrested. He made a 
confession, and has since been committed for trial. Ano- 
ther man connected with the robbery is under remand. 

Aw IrauiaAn Romance.—Emedio Andreoli, an Italian 





| 





was charged with 
Fernando Azzoni, demrnding 
| from him, Mr. Fernando Azzoni said 
his brother's office in old Broad-street, he took 
| letter-box an anonymous letter in the Italian 
| It stated that it came from the secret society ary: a 
| lians in London, and that they had decided on levying « 
| forced tax upon him to the extent. of 5007, he 
| Must pay in gold as follows, if life were dear to him: 
| that is to say, he was to put the 500/. in gold into a 
| parcel, and at twelve o'clock on Friday night repair per- 
| Sonally to St. Martin’s-le-~Grand, opposite to the General 
| Post-office. A person would meet him there, who would 
| use the words, “ La paroli di Mario,"’ to which he was to 
| reply, ‘‘ Primo Mercurio.” This sign and countersign 
| Would identify the parties to each other, when the 
was to be handed over to the agent of the society. Ifhe 
complied with the demand, he would be allowed to 
free all over the world, and no further demand would 
made upon him ; but, if he refused, death was to be his 
certain reward, or, if he attempted to communicate with 
the police, he would be assassinated ; for the secret society 
| of the Italians was so organized all over the world, that, 
, let him fly where he would, they would follow and kill 
him. Mr, Azzoni, having read this letter, went to Sir 
Peter Laurie, who put the matter in the hands of a de- 
| tective officer. In accordance with their advice, he went 
to the General Post-office at the appointed hour, and, as 
the clock struck twelve, saw Andreoli walking to and fro, 
The pass words having been exchanged, Mr. Azzoni pro- 
duced a bag containing three hundred farthings; but when 
he put his hand into the breast of his coat to bring forth 
the bag, Andreoli became apparently frightened, and 
wished to draw Mr. Azzoni further off. This was re- 
fused, and, at a given sign, some police officers, who were 
concealed close by, rushed out, and arrested Andreoli, 
| who is now under remand, 

A “ JoLiiIFicaTion,” anp ITs Resuits.—Mary 
Darcey, and Margaret Darcey, mother and daughter, 
were indicted at the Middlesex Sessions for having 
stolen four 10/. Bank of England notes, the property 
of Robert Travel, and with feloniously receiving them, 
knowing them to have been stolen. Travel was a 
dairyman, ‘‘of credit and renown,’’ and of substance, 
| too, and he deposited the notes with his wife for safe 

keeping. By that lady they were placed in a locked 
drawer ; but one evening, when Travel was away from 
home, Mrs. Travel thought to solace herself with a 
few friends and a little creature comfort. The Darceys 
and somebody else were iavited to tea, after which the 
gin bottle was circulated, and, in short, as the learned 
counsel termed it, there was a regular ‘‘jollification.”’ 
As the evening advanced the influence of the gin began 
to tell upon Mrs. Travel, and, to surprise her visitors 
by adisplay of her wealth, she went to the box, got 
out the four 102. notes, aud boastfully showed them 
round, together with her ‘marriage lines,’’ a3 she 
called her marriage certificate. After passing from 
hand to hand, the notes were wrapped up in the certifi- 
cate and carefully replaced in the box, which Mrs. 
Travel locked, and, having put the key away, she piled 
up a lot of articles on the box containing the notes for 
additional safety. Gin and ale were afterwards par- 
taken of, and Mrs. Travel, in her cross-examination, 
candidly admitted that at bedtime she was not exactly 
sober, but indignantly protested that the term ‘‘ drank ’” 
was not applicable to the state she was in, Mrs. Travel, 
the younger prisoner, and Mrs. Darcey’s servant, a 
girl named Quinlan, slept together that night in one 
bed in the parlour, the younger prisoner lying between 
the other two. In the course of the night, Margaret 
Darcey, the younger prisoner, was discovered on the 
outside of the bed, to Mrs. Travel’s somnolent sur- 
prise, and on that side of the bed nearest Mrs. Travel’s 
garments: in the morning the prisoners pleaded a 
pressing engagement as an excuse for not staying to 
breakfast; some time later, Mrs. Travel missed the 
key of the drawer containing the treasure; and, apon 
its being forced open, the notes and the ‘* marri 
lines ” were found to have vanished. The jury found 
the daughter Guilty, and the mother Not Guilty, on 
the count for receiving. The latter was sentenced to a 
year’s hard labour. 


Tae Reverend Dr. Vaveuan.—A summons has 
been granted at the Lambeth Police-office against the 
Reverend Dr. Vaughan, whose alleged mal-practises in 
altering the parish books of St. Matthew, Brixton, re- 
ceiving double burial fees, and accounting only for 
single, we noticed a fortnight ago. Mr. Malby, the 
sexton of the church, stated in his evidence that Mr. 
Vaughan at one time said to an undertaker who was 
about to conduct the funeral of a person who died out 
of the parish (for which double fees were paid) ““ Don’t 
say anything about it (namely, the place of death). If 
anybody asks you where the funeral comes from, say 
Robert-street (which was in the parish); or, if they 
ask what the fees were, you are to tell a lie as to pay- 
ing double fees.’’ Mr. Elliott, the magistrate, said that 
if a warrant had been applied for, he should have granted 
it; but the application, out of consideration for the 
Doctor’s pusition, was only for a summons.—On a 
later day, Dr. Vaughan obtained a su against 
Malby on acharge of perjury in connexion with a 
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County Court action lately brought by the Doctor 
Malby for money lent to him. 
tre BeatixnG.— Charles M‘Intosh, a milliner, sup- 
plying some of the wholesale warehouses in the city, 
was charged with a murderous assault on his wife, 
whose person, besides being bruised, was severely cut 
in several places by some sharp instrument. The man 
was rem .—James Hall was charged at Southwark 
with ruffianly conduct to his wife. This case presented 
another instance of reluctance, on the part of the wife, 
to give evidence against the husband, out of fear. A 
witness, however, testified to the excessive ruffianism 
of the man, and he was sentenced to three months’ hard | 
labour. Apparently thunderstruck at this termination 
to the case, he was removed from the dock amid the | 
cries of his wife, who had vainly besought that he | 
ight be set at liberty for the sake of his children. 
hi eiazant Lecion Deserrers. — Ernest David 
Woener and Richard Rotzell, lieutenants, and Cou- | 
stantine Von Brodzynski, an ensign belonging to the 
third battalion of the British German Legion at Shorn- | 
cliffe, were brought before Mr. Ingham, at the Thames | 
Police-office, charged with deserting from their regiments; | 
and there was a more serious charge against Woener, of | 
stealing 60/. of the public money, which had been in- | 
trusted to him to pay his company. It appeared that 
the prisoners, who are all natives of Germany, and tall, | 
martial-looking men, respectably connected, deserted at 
the same time a fortnight ago. A short time before, | 
607. had been intrusted to Woener to pay his company, | 
the greater portion of which, if not the whole, he had 
appropriated to his own use. Another of the prisoners 





was also stated to have embezzled some of the public | are the gainers in the confusion that ensues. 


money. They were arrested just as they were about to | 
embark for America, and have been committed to the 

Clerkenwell House of Detention, whence they will be 

removed to Shorncliffe. 

Forced Notes.—A_ respectable looking woman, 
named Mary Ann Cox, was charged before Alderman 
Carden, with having attempted to pass two 5/. notes at 
two different shops, knowing them to be forged. She 
went to Messrs. Baker and Co., silk mercers, of Ludgate- 
street, where she ordered some things to be sent to her house 
in Union-street, Borough-road. One of the assistants took 


the articles ordered to the above address, and on receiving | 


them, the prisoner gave him a 5/. note in payment. 
Suspecting the note to be not genuine, he would not give 
her the change, but requested permission to take it away 
with him, promising to send her the change in an hour. 
The woman consented after a little hesitation, and both 
the notes and the goods were taken back, when the former 
was sent to the Bank of England, and returned, marked 
*‘forged.’’ The prisoner called for the change in the 
course of the day, when the note was shown her, and she 
then said that a sailor who had since gone to the Crimea 
had given it to her, and she believed it to be good. The 
other 5/. note she tried to pass at a shawl warehouse, also 
in Ludgate-street, where she tendered it in payment for a 
mantle she bought, and though the master of the shop 
suspected that the note was a forgery, he gave the 
woman the full amount of change, and he saw no more 
of her until after she was in custody. Sir R. W. Carden 
remanded the prisoner, a detective officer in the court 
saying he believed he could bring forward another case 
of the kind against her. 

Aw Iyrernat Macuine —A bottle, with a lighted 
fusee attached, and charged with explosive matter, was 


threwn into the bedroom of Mr, Booth, hook and sickle | 


manufacturer, of Conisborough, a village in the north; 
the window having been previously broken by some one 
who had reared a ladder against it. Mr. Booth was in 
bed with his wife at the time; but he got out of the 
room together with her before the explosion took place 
The ceiling, walls, and woodworkvof the room were greatly 
damaged, and the bed furniture caught fire. Assistance 
being speedily procured, the flames were extinguished ; 


and a reward of 120/. has been offered for the capture of 


the culprit. These crimes, we regret to say, are very 

frequent among the artizans in the locality igdicated 
Tue Ex-Provost or Lurru.—Mr. Robert Philip, 

lately provost of the burgh of Leith, has been found 


guilty by the High Cowt of Justiciary at Edinburgh of 


indecent and libidinous practices and behaviour towards 
young girls, and also of a criminal assault. A sentence 
of fifteen years transportation has been passed. Before 
the trial, a public meeting of working-men was held, at 
which, on the ground that a public magistrate should 
be above suspicion, Mr. Philip was called on to resign 
his provostship ; and with this request he complied. 
Query—a Maniac?—A foreigner was charged at 
Marlborough-street, with stabbing one man and breaking 
the arm of another. From the evidence of Mr. Edward 
Thorpe, it appeared that, about seven o'clock in the even- 


ing, he was passing down Little Windmill-street, with his | 


wife and her sister, when he recollected he had occasion 
to call in Silver-street, and left them for that purpose in 
the street. He had not left his wife more than a minute 
when he heard loud screams of “Murder!” He ran 
back to her assistance, and found that the prisoner had 
forced her down a court, and was brandishing what 
appeared to him to be a dagger over her. Just as he 


was in the act of striking, Mr. Thorpe rushed forward | 


and warded off the blow with his arm, on which a serious 
cut or wound was inflicted. At that moment, a friend 





came up ; and the prisoner struck him a violent blow and | the relieving officer, was sent for, and ’ 

broke his arm. Mr. Thorpe immediately called a police- | duct of the porters on the ground that the house was 
con , and gave the man into custody. Before the | over full, and not the least atom of room remained, Mr 
magistrate, his defence was, that the ladies were commit- | Jardine said, as he understood the law, the - 
ting a nuisance down the passage (which was denied), and | authorities are bound to provide cccommndedlaene 
that they abus¢d and spat on him before he struck any | casual poor, even if they hire it, in which case they ar 
one. The case was remanded. empowered to charge the expense on the ratepayers ; but 

Tuer Case or Untawrut Duissecrion.—Robert | the relieving officer replied that in that case there 

Henry Parrott, the surgeon at Walworth, charged with | be no end to the applications. Ultimately, it wag d. 
unlawfully dissecting the dead body of a pauper, and | cided that the boy should be taken care of until arrange. 
indecently exposing the heart and a portion of the lungs | ments could be made to forward him to his desti 

in a public-house, has been found Guilty, at the Surrey A TraGepy at Bricuton.—A Prussian doctor of 
Sessions. The chief facts’ of this disgusting case have | philosophy, named Hermann Francks, sho had 
already appeared in the Leader. The prisoner, who read | amassed a large fortune, and who possessed consider. 
his own defence, admitted having made the examination, | able literary talent, having once been editor of the cele. 
but said that it was in fulfilment of a promise he had | brated German newspaper, the Allgémei Zeitung 





| given to the man when alive; that he had acted for the | arrived at Brighton on Friday week from Portsmouth, 


sake of suffering humanity ; and that, in exhibiting the | where he had been for some time past studying for the 
heart, &c., to the friends of the deceased, his only object | naval profession. He was accompanied by hisison, a 
was to prove to them the cause of death, and to collect | youth of fifteen, They were visited, on the evening of 
subscriptions for the burial. In consideration of Parrott | their arrival, by a refugee countryman, who ay 
having been some time in custody before the trial, he was | nothing unusual in the appearance or manners of either 
only sentenced to one month’s imprisonment without hard | Dr. Francks or his son. The former, however, wag 
labour. He was removed, evidently considering himself | subject to frequent attacks of dyspepsia, and sinee his 
an injured man. | death it has been discovered that he also suffered from 
Tae Op Srory ar JuLuren’s.—Two young men an immense goitre in his neck, a fact not 
have been fined 3/. each for creating a disturbance in| known. But on Friday night he seemed much better 


| Covent-garden Theatre on the first night of Jullien’s | than usual, and he and his son went to bed soomafter 


Promenade Concerts. The plan consists in forming a | their visftor left, at a little past eleven o'clock. “On 
ring, into which hats, halfpence, &c., are thrown, and} the following morning, at six, the housekeeper was 
any one who attempts to pick them up is crowded upon | aroused by the noise of some heavy body ars 
and hustled; the result being that the swell-mobsmen | the area railings, and on looking out found Dr. 
|lying prostrate in the area. An alarm wa, 
AssauLT.—William Collins was charged at Lam- | two medical men were immediately sent for, but 
| beth with violently assaulting his wife, and inflicting | when they arrived the coctor was quite dead, 
jon her arms and chest several severe wounds with | They went up stairs to inform the son of the occur. 
| the edges of a broken wine-bottle. A constable | rence; but, after knocking several times at the door, 
| was called into the house, and took the man into custody, | and receiving no answer, they burst it open and entered 
| the wife making a charge against him at the station- | the room, when they found the window thrown up and 
house; but, before the magistrate, she did not at first ap- | the son lying dead in one of the beds with a scarf tied 
| pear, and, when at length she came forward, she made! round his neck, with which he had probably been 
| every effort to get her husband off, being evidently in | strangled. As the body was yet warm, he could not 
great fear of him, Collins, however, was held to bail to | have been dead long, and from the general 
| appear on a future day. of things, it has been supposed that the father must 
A Tureyisu Royat Foorman,—Stanley Booth, a | have killed his son, and committed suicide immediately 
young man of twenty-five, has been sentenced to six | afterwards by leaping out of the window. Dr. Francks 
months’ hard labour, for stealing clothes and other arti- | was connected with the Prussian blood royal, having 
cles, He had been in former years a servant of the Duke | married at Rome the daughter, since deceased, of 
of Devonshire and the Duke of Wellington, and at the | Prince Henry of Prussia, by whom he had the son 
time of the offence was a footman of the Queen. The | now deceased. An inquest has been held on the bodies, 
| prosecutors were his fellow-servants in the Royal | and the jury returned the following verdict >" That 
houseliold ; and it appeared that Booth had been engaged | the son was found strangled in bed, but whether by 
| in betting transactions, and had become involved. He his own hand, or by the hand of another, there was no 
| pleaded Guilty, and his counsel promised he would emi- | evidence to show; and that the father destroyed him- 
| grate as soon as his term of imprisonment should haye ex- | self by throwing himself out of window while in an 
| pired. He has yet to be tried on another charge of theft. | unsound state of mind.” A letter in the 
Dramatic ConcLusion To THE ‘ Lorp Cotviiy” | Daily News, suggesting that the son died from natural 
| Case.—William Radley having been brought up on | causes, and that the father, who was known to have 
| remand, charged with forging the name of Lord Col- | doted on his child, committed suicide out of despair. 
| vill, that ‘* nobleman’’ admitted his handwriting to the | The writer imputes great haste to the ig In as- 
| power of attorney, but said it was got from him by | suming that Dr. Francks had killed his son, _ 
| fraud. At this announcement there was a burst of in- | that a more strict medical invest ee ee dna 
| dignation in the court, and many of the persons exhi- | Guy Fawkes’ Nicgut at PecknaM sae te : 
| bited different securities, upon which they had advanced | awkward disturbance took place on — 
; money, but which were of no value. Several of them | Peckham Rye, resulting in a charge at the — 
| stepped forward in succession, and taxed “‘his lord- | police-office against two pawnbrokers ~- . 
| 8hip’’ and Radley with cheating them, adding brief | Samuel Hawgood and W illiam Smith. pe on 
particulars of their wrongs; and the scene wag like the | dent Lund said that the inhabitants of elton 
conclusion of a farce. There was no evidence, how- | subscribed a sum of 25(/., as he was informed, 
ever, to convict Radley of the forgery, and he was, | purchase of fireworks and to defray thn ee 
therefore, discharged. |of a grand demonstration on the anniversary s 
Workhouse AmENITIES.—Between ten and cleven | Fawkes and of the battle of Inkermann; and 


| 
| 
} 


- | o’clock on the night of Friday week, the forlorn condition | fact of intended grand doings having been made " 


| of a boy attracted the notice of a gentleman, who found printed handbills, exter sively circulated, oo pe 
him wandering, homeless, friendless, a: d destitute, in the | assembled on Peckham Rye, on beers. the greater 
neighbourhood of Long-acre. He was inquiring the way | fewer than from 25,000 to 30,000 persons, thieves, 
to Durham ; aud, on being asked how he came to be in| number being “ roughs,” costermongers, about sevel 
| London, he stated that he had been brought from North | collected from all parts of the metropolis. At consisting 
Shields by the captain of a collier, who, requiring his | o'clock in the evening a procession was formed, ‘ 
services no longer, had put him on shore at one of the | of three or four carriages, drawn by 


four grey horse: 2 
bridges, and left him penniless, to shift for himself. Con-| each, with a band of music, and at least eo Wis 
sequently he wanted to find his way back to Durham, | persons carrying lighted torches. This oe 
intending to walk home. The gentleman, after giving the | headed by men on horseback, in military pong 
lad some refreshment at a coffee-house in Wilson-street, | represent Lord Raglan, Marshal Pelissiet, a fal 
|sent him under the charge of a constable to the Bow- | kish and Sardinian generals, and in the rep ft 
street station. Inspector Mackenzie kept him there a | sized effigy of the Emperor of Russia. enon wi 
| Short time, the weather being such that he would not, | Rye was a large bonfire, and a display © efigy 
| 48 he said, have sent out a dog to encounter it ; and | place, during which, as Mr. Lund "or pre 
| eventally he despatched a constable with the boy to St. | of the Emperor was burnt amid loud ch that it shoal 
Martin's Workhouse, requesting the porter to give him | cession being again formed, it was intend ae i, 
shelter for the night. The porter refused to admit him, | pass through the village of Peckham; ¥ He there 
alleging that ‘‘ Wilson-street’” was not in his district; | objected to their doing so, at least in Prec cing esi 
but Inspector Mackenzie, on hearing this, sent the boy a | fore despatched a mounted sergeant to the 5 shot 
second time, with an intimation that both Wilson-street | to the town to stop the procession, and ol 
and Lopg-acre (where he had been found destitute) were | parley he succeeded in doing 80. , Tare 
in the parish of St. Martin, and the case was one which | crowd then moved towards the King’s Arm ouept 
ought to have their attention, On this occasion, how- | which faces the Rye, and, on halting in front of it, 


of the panels, desired him to be off and take the boy | an immediate attack on the house, threw into it # 


| back again to where he found him. Under these circum- | of fireworks of different descriptions, and f 


that 


as the station afforded for the night, and submitted the | less than the destruction of the premises ys of 
case to the magistrate the next morning. Mr, Kingston, | the consequence. By great exertion on 
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| ever, the porter declined to open the door even, and, | sons upstairs were indiscreet enough to throw SqU ay 
speaking to the constable through the iron grating in one | the crowd. The consequence was, that those ar } 
in | 


stances, the Inspector gave the lad such shelter and food | off the hinges; and at one time he thought ‘pave ee 
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respectively fined 10s, and 3/. 
nd Arthur John Vinall, two very young men, 
Sessions, on a charge of assaulting Mr. W. 


of the two, on leaving the theatre a few nights ago, 
a cigar in the lobby. 
snst not smoke there, on which, the young gentleman 
* the smoke into his face. Mr. Wilde gently placed 
“is hand on that in which the defendant held the cigar, 
wl essed it, and as he did so the cigar fell to the 
~ rot Charles Vinall then struck him a violent blow 
‘ gn the temple, and Mr. Wilde laid hold of him, when 
Arthur Vinall, seeing his brother in that situation, laid 
“bold of Mr. Wilde from behind, and held him, while 
“the other pommelled him in front. He struck him 
about the face and head, and, as he had a thick ring on 
of his fingers, Mr. Wilde’s face was cut, and the 
trickled down freely. An officer was soon brought, 
apd he took Charles Vinall away, Mr. Wilde following 
to prefer the charge. On passing George’s-court, on 
the way to the station, the elder brother, who was 

‘ on the policeman’s right, suddenly swung his 


G Boop” anp 11s Freaxs,—Charles John | free suffrages of your fellow-citizens. 


the treasurer of the Haymarket Theatre. The | 
Mr. Wilde told him that he 


averted, but not before some injury thoroughly and rightly appreciate the act to which you 
tothe house. The prisoners were proved to 
with these disturbances, and they 


ce. Con- 
| nétable of St. Clement’s—you are a member of the 
| States of this island. You have been elected by the 

You are a repre- 
What would you 


| consider yourself bound to lend your assistan 


| sentative of the people of Jersey. 


, surrendered to take their trial at the’ say if the military governor were one night to send his 


soldiers to arrest you in your bed, were to thrust you 


| authority with which you were invested, and if he were 
to treat you, the representative of the people, as the 
vilest of felons? What would you say if he acted 
thus to each and every of your colleagues? This 
is not all, Suppose that in the face of this viola- 
tion of right, the judges of your Royal Court 
had met and delivered a verdict declaring the governor 
convicted of the crime of high treason, that upon this 


he had sent a squadron of soldiers, who drove the | 


judges from their bench in the midst of their solemn 
deliberations ; suppose further, that upon these pro- 
ceedings the honest citizens of your island had assem- 
bled in the streets, had taken to arms, had made bar- 
ricades, and had taken measures to resist might, on 
behalf of right, and that the governor had caused them 


to be mowed down with grape-shot by the garrison of | 


yonder fort. I say further, suppose that during a 
whole day he had caused your wives, your children, 


into prison, and to break in your hands the staff of 
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‘* But you disapprove of the expulsion of your friends 2” 
oh EL eu“ high sited 

‘*T disapprove of it e est . replied 
Victor Hugo; “ but had I not the right to avow it? 
Does your liberty of the press not extend so far as 
to admit the criticism of an arbitrary act of the 
authorities ?” 

“‘ Certainly, certainly,”’ said the Connétable. 

“And it is on account of this declaration, that you 
| are here to intimate to me the order for my expulsion ? 
| On account of this declaration, which you ) 
| it was my duty to make, and the terms of which 
j} admit do not exceed the limits of your local 
and which you in my place would have published as I 
| have done?” 

‘* It is on account of the letter of Felix Pyatt,” said 
| one of the officers. 

‘* I beg your pardon,” replied Victor Hugo, addres- 
| sing himself to the Connétable, “‘ have you not told me 
| that I am to quit this island on account of my signature 
| appearing at the foot of this declaration ?”’ 

| The Connétable drew from his pocket the governor’s 
| order, and said, “in truth, it is solely on account of the 
| declaration, and for nothing else, that you are expelled.”” 
‘* I take note of this, and call all here present to 
| witness; and now, M. le Connétable, you may with- 
|draw. You will render to your superior, the Lieu- 





PRESETS 


fist across the policeman’s breast, and struck Mr. 
, who was walking on the left, so tremendous a 
blow on the nose between the eyes that, for the moment, 
he was completely stunned, and thought his face was 
quashed in. At the time he did this, Mr. Wilde was 
the blood off his face with a handkerchief, which 
wus completely saturated in blood (it was produced in 
the state it was then in), and the younger brother threw 
orl upon him in the same way as he had done at 
theatre. The constable took the elder one to the 
gation, and then returned to where Mr. Wilde was 
rappling with the other. Mr. Clarkson, for the de- 
ge Rees that the assault was unjustifiable, but 
that there was some palliation in the natural 
heat of “ Young Blood,”’ and ina want of discretion and 
conciliation on the part of Mr. Wilde. The younger 
brother was acquitted ; but the elder one found Guilty, 
and sentenced to imprisonment for six weeks. . 


your old men and inoffensive unarmed passers-by to be | tenant-Governor, an account of the execution of your 
massacred, that he had burst open with cannon-balls | mission, who will render his account to his su the 
the doors of your dwellings, that he had shattered with | British Government, which in its turn will render its 
grape-shot the contents of your shops and warehouses, | account to its superior, Monsieur Bonaparte ! 
and pursued with bayonets even under their very beds | 
those of your inhabitants who had crept thither for CONTINENTAL NOTES. 
shelter—if the Governor of Jersey had done all that, : 
what would you say ?”’ | GexERAL Canrosert has been despatched on a special 
The Connétable of St. Clement’s having listened to | mission to the Court of Sweden, It is understood that 
these words in profound silence and visible embarrass- | his object is to endeavour to effect an alliance with the 
ment, made no answer to the interpellation thus ad- | secondary Northern Powers. This mission, together with 
dressed to him. | the presence in Paris of MM. Pforten and Beust, are con- 
Victor Hugo repeated his question :—‘ What would | sidered to have had an intimidating effect in Russia, and 
you say, sir? Reply. it is now widely asserted that the Czar is willing té make 
' “I would say,” answered Mr. Lenéveu, “that the peace on the Four Points, which, as a totality, were re- 
governor was wrong.” jected in April. “It is also believed,” writes the Times? 
‘IT beg your pardon, sir, let us understand the value | Paris correspondent, “ that the King of the Belgians has 
of our words; you meet me in the street and bow to me. | 2ever for a moment relaxed in his efforts for peace, and 
I take no notice of you. You go home and say, ‘ Vic- | that his co-operation on the present occasion has been effi- 
tor Hugo did not return my salute—he was wrong,’ | cacious; and rumour adds that the difficulty, if difficulty 
So far, so good. A son murders his mother: would | arise, will not be found on the part of the Emperor of the 
you content yourself with saying, ‘he was wrong.’ No; | French.” A feeling is general, says the came writer, 
you would say he isa criminal. Well, then, Task you, | that we are “ drifting ” into peace. A letter from Paris, pub- 
is not the man who murders liberty, who assassinates | lished in the Austrian Gazelic, furnishes some further de- 
law and right, the man who strangles a whole people, tails on this subject ; but it must be oun that 
is he not a parricide? Does he not coritmit a crime? | ll these assertions at present are based merely upon 
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VICTOR HUGO AND THE CONNETABLE 
OF JERSEY. 

Daily News publishes the subjoined “from 

tic sources,” prefacing it by the following 


“On the 27th of October intimation was given to 


M. Victor Hugo that he must quit Jersey : on the 26th, | Reply.” rumour. The letter-writer alluded to’ pe oA a 
fhe Correspondent of the Monifewr had already “Yes, sir; he commits a crime,” said the Conné- | pears that overtures or formal propositions 0! ek ot 
Written that this notice had been given.’ * | table. been made on the part of Russia. While the King 


Prussia summons to Berlin, where they still remain, his 
Ministers to Paris and London, Count Colloredo, Aus- 


Pseeteskseakesased 


On Saturday, the 27th of October, 1855, at ten 


“T take note, M. le Connétable, of your answer, 
(dock inthe morning, three persons presented them- 


S 


Tee 


a 
2 


Se 


3 a8 


i and I proceed. Violated in the exercise of your duty : Seater ; I oe 
=~ selves at the residence of Victor Hugo, Marine-terrace, | as repacneetiine of the people—driven Senipinn nal, trian Envoy at the British Court, yo recently arrived 
wast St. Clement’s, Jersey, and desired to speak with that imprisoned, and then exiled, you take refuge in a coun- here (Paris) from Vienna, has had i interviews 
~~? * gentleman and his two sons. try which deems itself free, and boasts of it. There, With Count Walewski. The coos + * to day a — is 
ihe “Whom have I the honour of addressing ?”’ asked your first act is to promulgate the history of the crime | ence of several hours preety ern 
ght at ~ alley pa and publicly to placard the decree of your High Court | stated in well-informed eiecies . a pre ae. Og a ~ 
smibeth Tam the Connétable of St. Clement's,” replied of Justice which declares the governor convicted of high | purchase — ahaa Vienna by the 
reer) the foremost of the three. ‘I am charged by his treason. Your first act is to proclaim to all who sur- | HOuncement must have 


_Eneellency the Governor of Jersey to inform you that, 
‘Woeeordance with a decision of the Crown, you can 
Molonger be permitted to reside in this island, but 
Mut leave it on or before the 2nd of November ne xt. 
#38 course has been adopted towards you in conse- 
oneal signature appearing at the foot of the 
n placarded in the streets of St. Helier, and 

: in the journal L’ Homme.” 

be well, sir.” 

‘Te onnétable of St. Clement’s made a similar 


round you, and to the whole world if possible, the 
monstrous iniquity of which your person, your family, 
your liberty, your rights, and your country have been 
the victims. In doing this, M. le Connétable, would 
you not be in the exercise of your right? I say more ; 
would you not be performing a duty ?" 

The Connétable endeavoured to avoid replying to this 
new question, suggesting that he had not come to dis- 
cuss the decision of the superior authorities, but only to 


Prussian Cabinet, with an invitation to Austria to join in 
recommending the acceptance of these peace propositions 
to the Western Powers.” Further on, in the same com- 
munication, we read :—‘‘If I am correctly informed, M. 
de Bourqueney, who returns to Vienna in three or four 
days, will stop at Berlin, in order to discuss with the 
Prussian Minister of Foreign Affairs the tenour and bear- 
ing of the propositions submitted for consideration by 
Russia. ‘Lhis conference will probably lead toa decisive 
step being taken in the matter. So delicate a mission 







signify it. s - 

- @Mmunication in the same terms to Messrs. Charles Victor Hugo insisted—“ We are making, now, sir, a | Could not be — to one name eamgiaheiaaaan 
nt seven ‘Hiygo and Frangcois Hugo, from whom he received the page in history ; we are here, sir, three historians, my Emperor of the Frenel ie porn ee todatn 
sisting fame rep! as from their father. two sons and I, and one day this conversation will be lin has given proof of nis pans * = peace. 
orses iB aroee ‘ugo then asked the Connétable if he could related. Reply, then, in protesting against the crime, It the Cabinet of — oe Ai happy te 
hundred With him a copy of the order of the British Govern. | would you not be in the exercise of your right in the | View may be — Pa. Bayt results. 
ade was ment. On r. Leneveu replying in the negative, accomplishment of your duty ?”’ Hitherto the Allies have isp a 7 ss 
rms, t0 that it was not customary, Victor Hugo said ‘Yes, sir.” having, up to the = — — ao ane to 
he Tut to him, nity call you to witness that while we exiles sign ‘What would you, then, think of the government a of peace Sten dthetention + the fallof Sebasto- 
a fall and ‘what we write, the British Government which, on account of your having performed this 2nd of December. et A futdile par is Peay 
op of the Soneeals what it writes.” sacred duty, would send you the order to leave the pol, the conditions of t sho 1 Russia an opportuatiqnal 
rks took After having fulfilled his mission, the Connétable country by a magistrate who would stand towards you been changed, am ae . “ee m The — 
he effigy td his two officers seated themselves. in the same position in which you to-day stand towards | concluding pr sacertmy—ps s ve an srediniiey a6 tame 
The pr- Victor Hugo then spoke as follows :—‘‘ It is neces- me? What would you think of the government which dent of the rere » mre bean codicil anaerall by 
it shoald ru sir, that you should understand the full bearing of | would drive you out, you exiles, which would expel | statements, rt ave cay “a per 
r. Lal : abate have just performed—with due courtesy, I | you, representatives of the people, even in the exercise | Some of the manages Ae ici > ae i 
He there and with a politeness to which I am happy to| of your duty ? Would you not think that that govern- attention, howev a bh = it is San that the Allies 
 leadiog mt It is not you whom I hold responsible for this! ment had fallen to the lowest depth of shame? But ae See = a ‘the Four Points, but demand 
a shot -! will not even ask you your opinion concerning it; | on this point I will be content with your silence. You do not onto 0 ee 
ssion a +2 convinced that in your heart you are sorrowfully | are here three honest men, and I know—without your that the rear “th ie * — nerchantmen. it e-nlee 
Tare pS at the task imposed upon you this day by the telling me—the reply your conscience gives.” : | ports ~ ben 8 ie “ om expenses of the war will ~ 
somepe fF aoe.” | One of the en — as Comsttohle pene ae indemnity 
pam fg Magistrates made no reply, but remained | ventured a timid remark: ‘Monsieur Victor Hugo, | mS ; 
low malt » With downcast looks. pit there is something else in your declaration besides the | The Austrian government has ae — into its con- 
, quad me ugo continued—‘‘I do not wish you to tell | crimes of the Emperor.” __ | sideration the question of a — — 
the Oot | your sentiments—your silence speaks; there exists ‘You are mistaken, sir, and to convince you, I will | of the Danubian ree erent. so theH 
nothing) meat consciences of honest men a bridge of com- | read it to you.” ; : Porte object. po mer matt aa ees oe 
pave De | by means of which their thoughts meet and Victor Hugo then read the declaration, pausing at of Stirbey; the right oo en Dateo-entill treaty rl 
xt of It is ged without requiring the service of the | the conclusion of each paragraph to ask the magistrates | concluded at Akerman betw y peers 


nevertheless necessary, I repeat, that you | who listened to him, “ Had we the right to say that ?” | October 1826, which contains a separate act authorising 
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the re-election of the Hospodars, 
accordance with public feeling and with the will 
jal divans. 

The excesses of the brigands about Rome are growing 
more serious every day. A battalion of Swiss is about to 
be sent against them ; and a reward of 20,000 francs is 
offered for the arrest of the noted chief, Lazzarini. 

From Spain we hear that the noted Carlist leader, Es- 
tartus, has been taken prisoner, and that the factious 
bands in Catalonia continue to make their submission. 

’ Cholera is decreasing. 

The assertion that munitions of war have been con- 
veyed from Prussia to Russia is confirmed by a document 
published by the provincial government of Liegnitz, 
Silesia, forbidding the exportation of all such articles 
unless produced in the Zollyerein—the exception being 
rendered necessary by the fact of Prussia’s engagements 


if the procedure be in 
of the 


towards that association not permitting her to exclude | élection at Anclam, where he had only a majority of one ; 
The notification states that false certifi- | and the officials have since discovered that two of the 
be of Zollverein origin | electors had not been summoned to the place of meeting, 


their products. 
cates, stating the ammunition to 





| 


THE LEADER. 


It is now understood that the King of Sardinia will 
leave Turin for Paris on the 20th of the present month, 
after opening the Chambers in person on the 12th. He | 
will be attended by Count Cavour (President of the 
Council of Ministers), the Marquis Massimo d'Azeglio, 
General Dabormida, M. Nigra (Intendente of the Civil | 
List), and the whole of his military household. 

The Austrian Government, having endeavoured in vain | 
to obtain the assistance of foreign speculative companies | 
in forming railways in Lombardy, has addressed itself to | 
the native capitalists, who have declared themselves | 
ready to enter into such speculations. The profits, there- | 
fore, will remain in the hands of Italians, instead of going | 








in | into those of foreigners. | 


Count Schwerin, who, in the last Prussian elections, | 


| was elected in five different places, seems likely to be left 


without a seat after all. He has chosen to abide by the 





when it is not, have been constantly obtained; and adds, | and that consequently the result was void. It remains to 


“ With reference to particular articles of ammunition, we | be seen which way the two will jump ; but the zeal of | discount on commercial paper from 4 to 


hereby point out that lead does not, by any mere process | the authorities may very possibly be traced to the fact of 


of smelting down, nor sulphur, by any refining, acquire the Count being an anti-Ministerialist. 


the character of a product of the Zollverein ; that, more- 


| 


The story of the so-called Prince of Armenia, who has 


over, sulphur is obtained only in very small quantities in | turned out to be a mere impostor, excites considerable 


Silesia and Hanover. 


Should suspicion of false swearing | interest in Germany, and the more his antecedents are 


attach to any case of affidavit a judicial investigation is | investigated, the more clearly does his fraud stand out. 
to be immediately applied for, and, should the goods be | “ There is an old officer living here,” says the Times’ 
already over the frontier, information is to be immediately | Berlin correspondent, ‘‘ who has been for a long time in 
given “to the Customs’ officers for the purpose of investi- | the service of the Dutch Government in Java, and was | 
gating the suspected smuggling of contraband.” A car- | well acquainted with Johannis’s family there; his father 
rier recently gave information that he had been employed | was, as stated before, a shipowner at Samarang, and his 
| mother was the daughter of a German physician from 


to smuggle ammunition into Russia; but, being interro- 


gated by the police authorities, he asserted that this infor- | L 1 
|not Jewish, as was at first believed; Joseph Johannis is 


mation was false, and had been invented by him for the 
sake of the money payment which he had been promised. 
It is thought, however, that this se@ond assertion was 
made under the iufluence of fear. 
cles of war have been frequently passed through Prussia, 


Certain it is that arti- | 


and that the government has recently made seizures. The | 


Times Berlin correspondent gives the following account 
of the mode of transit: —* The goods, being forwarded 
by railway, are stopped at one or two stations short of the 


frontier, and delivered into a warehouse at the neighbour- | 


ing town. ‘hey are there distributed into small packages, 
and conveyed across the frontiers by individual smugglers. 
Gans are thrust into sacks of wool, gunpowder into rice 
barrels, &c. When once over they are re-collected and 
re-packed at a friend y carrier’s, and despatched further 
by railway. This process is the same whether on im- 
porting into or exporting out of Prussia 
through the country is secured by the carrier getting a 
certificate of origin from the authorities of the place 
where he first put them on to a Prussian rail.’’ 
According to the Ost Deutsche Post, the Austrian 
Credit Bank has received a ‘ patent” for ninety years. 
The new institution will, like the French Credit Mobilier, 
undertake all kinds of business. The capital will be 
60,000,000 florins, with the right to raise itto 100,000,000 
florins. 3/0,000 shares at 200 florins will be issued 
Each of the five hou-es belonging to the Rothschild family 
will take shares to the amount of 5,000,000 florins, and 
the firm of Lamel, in Prague, and the Bohemian nobles 
will be concerned for a very large amount, The administra- 


Their transit | 


Electoral Hesse, of the name of Hellwig. The family is 
indebted to his own personal appearance for this latter | 
‘soft impeachment’ He was found to be acquainted 
with only a few words of Armenian, which he had pro- 
bably learned from a grammar of that language found 
among his effects ; he was found, on examiuation, equally 
gnorant of the history of the present living notabilities of 
that country. The only genuine paper of a nature to 
show who he actually is, was a passport made out by 
Lord Abercromby at the Hague in favour of Ameer 
Khan (the enigmatical Flugel-adjutant that Johannis was 
always corresponding with). On all sides, men, women, 
and tailors are rising up in judgment against the soi-disant | 
Prince, and an amount of evidence has been collected that | 
puts his adventurous and inventive career beyond a 
doubt.”” 

Commergial transactions in Paris were extremely few 
during the past week, every branch of trade being more 
or less affected by the restrictive measures of the Bank, 
The fall in the price of corn has been suddenly checked, 


; and a slight upward tendency has even manifested itself. 


| Marseilles and Havre. 


tive council of the company will be composed of twenty- | 


one members, a third of whom must ‘be foreigners. 


The regular sittings of the Germanic Diet were re- | 


opened at Frankfort on the 25th ult., by Baron de Pro- 
kesch Osten, who informed his colleagues that he had 
been appointed Internuncio at Constantinople, and would 


| able. 


be replaced in the Presidency of the Federal Diet by | 


| countriees ; but the vine disease seems “disappearing.— 


Count de Rechberg. 

One of the churches of Athens lately conceded to the 
Russians (says the Moniteur) has been splendidly repaired 
by order of the Russian Government. A few days ago, 
the King and Queen of Greece, returning from a drive, 
entered the churcl:. under the pretext of examining the 
works, which had just been finished. Their majesties 


found assembled in the building the clergy, the chanters, | 
and the personnel of the Russian embassy in full uniform. | 
A solemn service was immediately celebrated, and, after | 


prayers had been addressed to Heaven for the triumph of 
the Russians over the” enemies of the orthodox faith, a 
Te Deum was sumg. 

A musical /éte has been given at Toulouse for the bene- 
fit of the wounded soldiers in the Crimea. 
oceasion, ‘‘God save the Queen” was given by a full 
chorus, with (for the first time in France) the English 
words. The effect was so great that the whole audience 
stood up in honour of the Queen, 

The Germanic Diet has adopted the following resolution 
relative to the grievances submitted to its consideration 


temberg nobility:—‘“ The Diet requests the Government 


The accounts from the provinces, however, do not justify 
the apprehension of a further rise, for the markets are 
beginning to be everywhere abundantly subplied, and 
considerable quantities of grain have already arrived at | 
The first qualities of flour fetched | 
from 104f. to 105f. per sack of 159 kilogrammes on the 
Paris market, although the stock maintained itself at 
between 19,000 and 20,000 metrical quintals. Wheat | 
rose about If. per hectolitre and a half. The Paris 
butchers persist in their unwillingness to comply with the | 
Prefect’s ordinance relative to the sale of meat, but the 
numerous sentences they have already undergone, and | 
the energy displayed by the authorities in enforcing the 
execution, have rendered them somewhat more manage- 
‘Lhe wine produced will not suffice to meet the 
wants of internal consumption or the demands of foreign 


Times’ Paris Correspondent. 

A reform of the Germanic band, to be inaugurated by | 
Austria, has been talked of lately ; but, in a confidential | 
despatch to Bavaria and Prussia, Austria says that, | 
although late events have shown the great necessity of a | 
reform of the band, she does not look upou the present us 
a fitting time to introduce any attempt of that kind. 

According to a letter from Berlin of the Ist, in the 
Post Ampt Gazette of Frankfort, the Danish Govern- | 
ment perceives that its project for abolishing the Sound | 
dues on payment of an indemnity equal to their value, | 
will encounter insurmountable obstacles ; and fit there- 


| fore proposes to,render them less onerous, by allowing 


On this | 


commercial ships to pay them to the Danish Consuls in 


| the ba'tic ports from which they may have to sail, instead | 


of having to stop in the Sound. 

A commission bas been just instituted at the Depart- 
ment of Finance charged with examining the position of | 
the Crédit Foncier of France, and concerting measures to 


| enable that establishment to carry on its functions in the | 
with respect to the violation of their rights by the Wur- | 


interest of the agriculturist | 
In the Paris correspondence of the Daily News we | 


of Wurtemberg to continue, on the basis of the federal | read as follows :—‘* Last night (Monday) , arumour was | 


law, the negotiations pending with regard to the compen- 
sation to be granted the lords for the property rights they 


have been deprived of, and to effect a compromise in | On inquiry, I find that the following very extraordinury | 


| 


" ° > | 
very generally diffused to the effect that the Emperor had 


again been shot at. The Little Bourse fell in consequence. | 


accord with the constitution; to continue on the same | story is circulated by persons connected with Government. | 
basis the measures taken for the abolition of the laws, the | The Emperor’s coachman, it is said, always bas a pair of 


Prescriptions of which affecting the manorial estates are 
not conformable to the federal compact, in order to arrive 
at a constitutional result,” 








loaded pistols in holsters attached to his coach-Lox, On 
Monday evening, at about six o’clock, as his Majesty, 
on returning from his hunting excursion to Fontainbleau, 


| securities from 5 to 5} per cent. 


‘assented to the great intercepting drainage 


[No. 294, Surunpay, 


was proceeding in his carriage al : 
one of the coachman’s Pistols acldentatn ha : 
the holster, went off, and wounded a person in the 
Several newspaper offices were kept open last Ba Apuped 
unusually late hour, in the expecta to an 
authentic communique would be made, stating wharee 
happened. Messages were sent to inquire of M, bad 
Meygret whether the event might be spoken of, Calle 
what form. But, whether from his absence, ha 
other cause, no answer was obtained, and papers 
consequently silent. The Moniteur contains no enles, 
tion. Orders were sent last night to the T aph~officg 
“ - transmit any dispatch on the subject,” 

e Archduke Maximilian, Chief of 
partment, was driving on Wednesday none ee 
when the horses took fright and ran away. The Arch 
duke jumped out of the carriage, and v 


head, injured the skull. His Impsrial Highness j 
danger, and the Emperor, t a 


his brother, has 
city for Trieste. 7 as Just Left thi 
The Royal Bank of Prussia has raised 


, i on his 


the rate of 
and the interest on loans upon public funds a et 

Discoveries had lately been made in St. P of 
extensive peculations in several departments, and many 
persons, occupying high positions, are in disgrace. The 
dismissal of the Governor of Nicholaieff, which is said to 
have taken place, may possibly have had connexion with 
these circumstances. 

The King of Sweden and Norway (says a contem. 
porary) has approved the decision of the United Counei] 
of State that a committee of three Swedish and three 
Norwegian members, conversant with commercial 
shall be appointed to prepare a draught of certain modifi. 
cations of the laws affecting the trade and -navigation of 
the two countries. It is intended to abolish, as far a 
possible, all the enactments that impede the legal com- 
merce between the two portions of the monarchy—in other 
words, to lay the foundation of a Customs’ Union be 
tween the kingdoms. The committee is to commence its 
sittings at an early day in Stockholm. The commis- 
sioners appointed for Sweden are M. Skogman, President 
of the Chamber of Commerce, M. Karstrom, District 
Chief in the Customs’ Department, and M. Schwan, The 
measure is warmly advocated both by the Swedish and 
Norwegian journals. 





THE DRAINAGE QUESTION. 
Tue dispute between Mr. F. 0. Ward, the 
advocate of the system of tubular drainage, and 
the majority of the Commissioners of 


| who support the main drainageplan, has at length 


been brought to a definite issue. We reprint the 
following correspondence between Mr. Robert 
Stephenson and Mr. Ward from the Zimes:— 
FROM MR. STEPHENSON, 
To the Editor of the Times, 

Sir,—1 cannot permit the attack made by Mr, F.0. 
Ward (at the special meeting of the Metropolitan 
Commissioners of Sewers on the 30th ult.) on Mr, 
Bazalgette, engineer of the commission, to pass with- 
out remark. 

Mr. F. O. Ward, in this last of a series of attacks of 
the same nature, endeavoured to show— 

1. That the plan prepared by Messrs. Bazalgette 
and Heywood, and approved by Sir W. Cubitt and 


| myself, for diverting the sewage of London from the 


inhabited banks of the Thames, is founded on wrong 
principles. . 

2. That the engineering details for carrying out 
those principles are badly, unscientifically, and extr 
vagantly arranged. 

3. That the information in facts and figures supplied 
by Mr. Bazalgette is not to be depended upon—that it 
is, in fact, obscure and incorrect. Ce 

These are questions of a character so purely scientific 
and technical, involving hyradulic calculations of such 
intricacy, that they can only be appreciated and under- 
stood by professional men. I venture to say that it 
quite impossible that the commissioners or the mass 0 
the public who read the report of Mr. F. 0. bag 
speech could have understood the bearing of any part 
his arguments, except the positive assertions which 
made. which 
I shall not enter into any discussion on these, 
are among the most difficult points in my ¥ 

leave Eng- 


| with Mr. F. O. Ward; but I wish, before I 


land for some weeks, to state publicly that rors 
matter of course and without due investigation. ids 
This plan was prepared and submitted to er 
commissioner by Mr. Frank Forster . i 
since been altered and improved by the 
perience of Mr. Bazalgette and Mr. Haywood, the ea 
gineer of the city sewers, who have given theit 
to it for more than three years. : 
Every detail has been submitted to Sir Ww. Cubical 
myself; the levels have been most ly taken 


Mr. J. Smith, the surveyor of the commission. wi 
Each part of the whole plan has been sea i 


conjointly deliberated and reported on by ° 


Out of 
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= + At least three of these reports have been 
d by the Commissioners of Sewers. 
3 y checked all the calculations ; the 


: 5 


or rules used in making these calculations are 


accepted by every engineer of hydraulic reputa- 
ica daha have no manner of doubt. 


Halt 


am therefore prepared to be personally answerable 
the soundness of the principles and the accuracy of 
details of the London sewage intercepting plan 
gbich Sir W. Cubitt and myself have approved as con- 
ineers ; and I beg leave here to express in 


=? 


the most decided manner my full confidence in Mr. | 


’s professional skill and personal integrity, as 


gellas my opinion that he has furnished the commis- | 


sioners with all the information which he was bound to 


ae respect to Mr. Ward, I had an opportunity a 
few months ago (at the house of a friend of that gentle- 
wan) of expressing to him my opinion of the character 
of his objections to Mr. Bazalgette’s plans and calcula- 
tions. I told him then that I could characterise his 
objections as nothing better than puerile. I adhere to 
that word. 


I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
Rospert STEPHENSON, 
U, Great George-street, Westminster, Nov. 2. 
FROM MR. WARD. 
To the Editor of the Times. 

Sir,—I have read in the Zimes of this morning a 
etter by Mr. Robert Stephenson on the main inter- 
drainage of London, and on the course which 


ject to modifications) John Roe’s p lines and 
sizes, fix 108 square feet for the north-side tunnel capa- 
city, and so reduce the cost to 753,000. 
ur object is to save, for north-side yers, 
| three quarters of a million sterling of capital (besi 
| heavy annual pumping costs); and the economy we 
aim at for the south side is relatively larger still. 
| Whether we are right or wrong is a matter for techni- 
| cal decision, but we submit that our broad proposition 
is neither ‘‘ intricate”’ nor ‘‘ puerile.’’ It is clearly for 
the ratepayers’ interest that the question we raise should 
be discussed ; nor can such a debate be properly sup- 
pressed by the weight of an eminent name, 

This tunnel controversy is, in point of fact, only the 
tubular controversy renewed on a greater scale. We 
| have carried, against the vehement opposition of the 

very engineers whom we now find against us, the sub- 
stitution of sma'l pipes for great culverts in the drain- 
age of streets and houses. We have already saved for 
| the public by that system, so strenuously decried up to 
| a year ago, several hundreds of thousands sterling. We 
can point to scores of provincial towns drained on the 
| new principle at a third of the cost of the old mode. 
We have already between 200 and 300 miles of pipe 
| working successfully in the metropolis. And at Croy- 
don, where the pipes were said to have caused an epi- 

| demic, the zymotic mortality has declined since their 
introduction (partly, no doubt, because of their intro- 
duction), upwards of 40 per cent. 

John Roe, the inventor of the tabular system (and, 


en ee ee 


ously carried out the act for disarming that part of the 
party of Mahometans, in one of whose noisy religious 
——— He was left for dead, 
there is great hope of his recovery. The same 
made a furious onslaught on an English clergyman 
some ladies. The ringleaders are now, however, in cus 
tody. Three hundred insurrectionary Rohillas have been 
defeated with great loss to themselves. In the 
of Guicowar, a disturbance arising out of a quarrel between 
the hostile Mussulman sects of Shias and Sonees has been™ 
pacified by Major Wallace, whose guns and in’ 
struck terror into the rival factions. On the Peshawur 
frontier, an expedition against the mountaineers has been 
brought to a successful conclusion, several fortified villages 
having been destroyed by simultaneous attacks, in 
which a native ally assisted. Intelligence from Bokhara 
confirms the report of the murder of the Khivan Khan. 
‘‘ The Russians,” says the Times Bombay Correspondent, 
‘* are stated to have made no further advances toward 
Kokan, but their presences in Toorkistan, and the 
advance of the Persians, appear to disquiet the King of 
Bokhara, who labours unceasingly to ingratiate himself 
with both the invading parties.” The Santals, though 
greatly controlled, are not completely crushed, as re- 
ported by the last mail ; and the religious quarrel in Oude 
appears to be far from settled, being indeed stimulated by 
a furious pamphlet exhorting the Mahometans to fight 
for the propagation of the faith, The dissensions between 
the Rana or Sacerdotal Chief of Oodeypore and his rebel- 





I may add, of nearly all the great modern innovations | 
in town drainage, such as flushing, combined works, | 


lious barons have induced the British Government to 
interfere on behalf of the Rana. Hostilities are consi- 


[have felt it my duty, as a Commissioner of Sewers, | egg-shaped sewers, adjusted junctions, &c.) now pro- dered possible, and a force has been collected by Sir Henry 


to on that important question. 

. Stephenson defends Mr. Bazalgette’s plans and 
fae sien which I impugn, and declares that he 
Mr. Stephenson) has “ personally checked all the 

8 calculations.” 
had been led to form a different opinion by the fol- 


the main tunnels. 

To {meet this formidable opponent, to discredit his | 
plans in our eyes, and to conceal his own errors, Mr. | 
Bazalgette has resorted to means of which I, as a com- 
missioner, have felt bound to express my strong dis- | 


poses an equivalent reduction in the size and cost aad | 
| 


Lawrence. Steam communication in British India is 
receiving attention ; but railways progress slowly.— From 
China we have no intelligence of general interest. Canton 
continues quiet, and we hear nothing of the progress of 
the rebellion. 

Tae Wreck at Ramscate Harsour.—An inquest 


ein one of Mr. Stephenson’s reports— approval. J have laid the case broadly before my col-| has been held on the bodies of the two men who were 


that on the north-side drainage :— 


“ With reference to the dimensions of the proposed matical committee, comprising two or three of such | gale at Ramsgate, and were drowned. 


leagues, and move the appointment of a mathe- | 


washed from the Colchester oyster-smack during the late 
The jury ap- 


sewers, I have not been able to go into the details of men as Professors Hall, De Morgan, Willis, Moseley, pended to their verdict of drowning a request that more 
the calculations; but, having examined the tabular Wheatstone, Babbage, &c., to decide on its technical | efficient means should be placed at the disposal of the 


statements attached to the engineers’ report, and 
having received explanations from them respecting the 
directions of the flow in the various sewers, I have 


points. | 
Before that tribunal I now challenge Mr. Stephenson | 
to meet me. I am ready, with John Roe’s experience, | 


harbour-master and the boatmen, to be used in saving 
life, the difficulty being very observable in this case. The 
evidence of the master of the smack was to the effect that 


every confidence in the correctness of their conclu- | to oppose Mr. Stephenson’s assertions; and, as vast | the crew of the lifeboat did not seem to know how to 
ws sums of money hang on the issue, I have no fear that | manage her. 


I had been further induced to believe that Mr. | the public will regard the debate as “puerile,’’ or sub- | 


Tue FemMAce Impostor.—A communication from 


Stephenson had bestowed but a cursory attention on mit to have it stifled by the peremptory dictum even of Wolverhampton in the daily papers gives the following 


Mr, Bazalgette’s scheme by information which reached 
me that one of Mr. Stephenson’s reports (that on the 
high level interception) was asked for one day, and 
sentin the next ; the day of its hasty production being 
also that of Mr. Stephenson’s return from a long 
absence abroad. 

Thad moreover observed, in another of Mr. Stephen- 
son's reports (that against Mr. John Roe’s plan) errors 
sgross and palpable, that I could not, in common fair- 
ness, Suppose them Mr. Stephenson’s own, but felt con- 
simined to regard them as the work of subordinate 
hands, adopted by Mr. Stephenson with a too implicit 
confidence. 


Thus, for example, I found Mr. Stephenson main- 
taining, in support of a certain formula, which I and my 
impugn, that a certain sewer floods, because 
ceording to the formula it is too small, and that, to 
tire its flooding, it should, according to the formula, 
Winereased to a certain size, which Mr. Stephenson 
lames, but which size, on reference to our books, I find 
thatit already exceeds. 
Again, in the same report, I found an ill-proportioned 
brought into factitious conformity with the for- 
tuk said to have been used in designing it, by a false 
quotation of the area drained, and of the rate of decli- 
nym stated and drawn in the engineer’s own sections 
tables, the area being reduced from 14 square miles 


107, while the declivity is increased from 1 in 1,359 to | 
cient blunder too gross, or an expedient too re- | 
, 
tlem: 


prehensi 
of 


to be lightly assumed as the conscious act 
Sgentleman occupying the highest rank in his pro- 


As, however, Mr. Stephenson now voluntarily accepts 
the which I hesitated to assign him; as he 
talculation which I believe to be deceptive, 
it Sanctions proceedings which I consider questionable, 
my duty, as a Commissioner, to include Mr. 
Stephenson ‘in my inculpations of Mr. Bazalgette. 
= doty I now fulfil with reluctance, but without 
ane main question at issue, so far from being “ intri- 
in its and “ puerile,” as Mr. Stephenson terms it, is 
broad features extremely simple, and in its pe- 
In Very important. 
big © words—it is a question of size and cost. How 
Must the intercepting tunnels be? How much 
ratepayers spend on them ? 
t. Stephenson, calculating by a formula, fixes 272 
as the collective sectional area of the north- 
I Sel en 3,627,000. as their collective _ 
8, on the contrary, relying on John 
ft’ beervations of the run of the Fleet in all wea- 
more than twenty years, and adopting (sub- 


an eminent engineer. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, &c., 
F. O. Warp. 
12, Cork-street, Burlington-gardens, Nov. 3. 





NAVAL AND MILITARY NEWS, 
‘“ Fiery Lasues.’’—A court-martial on board the 
flag-ship Victory, in Portsmouth harbour, on James 
Vienor, ordinary seaman belonging to the Hastings, 
for deserting and enlisting in the 80th Regiment of 
Foot, with intent to defraud the Queen, has terminated 
in a sentence of fifty lashes and hard labour for 
twelve months. 

Tue American Sure Cieopatra.—The ship Bal- 
larat, Jones, of London, from Melbourne, which re- 
cently arrived in the London Docks, reports the 
foundering of the American ship Cleopatra, of Boston, 
from Calloa. On September 26, about noon, when in 
lat. 23°30 S., long. 31°20 W., shortened sail about 
seven miles from a strange sail. On approaching her, 

| could not see any one about the decks; the yards were 
knocking about, and no one was at thehelm. At 1°30 

p.m. the Ballarat lowered a boat, and Captain Jones 

boarded her, and found her abandoned and in a sinking 

state, the water washing over her starboard rail. 

Found her to be the Cleopatra, of Boston (United 
States), laden with guano. 

Mysterious Deatn at ALpEeRsnott.—A soldier 
at Aldershott has been found dead, under circumstances 
suggestive of violence; and a comrade was dis- 


| insensibility from blows. Both men were believed to 
have been concerned in a drunken quarrel; but the 
circumstances are as yet obscured in doubt. 

Escare oF Prisoners or War.—Two more war 
prisoners have escaped from the prison at Lewes. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
| InpIA AND Cu1na.—Theintelligence from India received 
by the last Overland Mail contains little else than 
reports of murderous outrages, insurrections, and petty 
warfare. Mr. H. V. Conolly, the British Collector of 
Malabar and Provisional Member of Council at Madras, 
was murdered on the 11th of September by a party of 
five Moplahs, while seated in the verandah of his house 
| near Calicut. Two of his servants, who, at the summons 
of his wife, came to his assistance, were seriously hurt ; 
but they failed in beating off the assassins, who inflicted 
| no less than twenty-seven woundson Mr. Conolly. The 
| motive is supposed to be revenge, Mr. Conolly having 
| lately succeeded in driving from the country a dangerous 
ruffian belonging to the Moplah tribe, and having zeal- 





covered in the middle of the night in a state of} 


p irticulars of Anastasia Haggard, alas Alice Grey, who, 
it now turns out, on the authority of the Inspector of 
Police at Limerick, is a native of Ireland, not of Scot- 
land:—“ At length it is accurately known who the 
extraordinary young woman, who has recently attract:d 
so much attention throughout the country by her clever 
but most heartless impostures, really is. Although, how- 
| ever, her parentage is established, her whole history is 
| by no means yet fully revealed. Her career has been 
| truly a checkered one. From being in reality the child 
| of humble parents in Limerick, and living with them at 
home, she soon becomes, on pretence, the daughter of a 
doctor of divinity in England, and as such lives upwards 
of twelve months in this country at the tables of the 
| well-to-do in life. Then she is the assumed guileless dupe 
| of designing swindlers, even of boys, and of members 
| also of her own sex—all emboldened to rob her, she 
| would have it beliewed, because of her native innocence 
| and truthfulness. Soon, however, she is metamorphosed 
into the imprisoned for false accusation, and at other 
times for felony, Then she is a servant of all work in 
| the metropolis, and a runaway ; next, the sanctimonious 
| inmate of the Liverpool workhouse, attracting additional 
| attention by her tales of high ancestral descent; after- 
| wards, a matron in service in the land of her birth, but 
discharged thence for flagrant systematic lying; then 
again the impostor and false prosecutor, and now the 
imprisoned for perjury.” She has been committed for 
trial; and when leaving the court, she said to a gentle- 
| mau who sat near where she passed, “If you were that 
magistrate, I would pull your whiskers.’’ Shehas written 
in prison a poetical attack upon the Rev. Mr. Morris. 
During one period of her cireer, she is said to have 
described herself as a daughter of the Rev. Dr. Hook, 
The following table shows the number of persons charged 
with felony on the information of this woman, and how 
they were disposed of:— 





Towns. Apprehended. Discharged. Convicted. 
Birmingham .. e- | ee 1 oe _ 
Bath . oe e Il 1 - 
Bristol .. ee ~ 2 1 -- 

| Chester oo see 1 : ae 
Cork .. ee o 2 oe 2 oe —_ 
Dublin .. oo . ian . 2 ot a 
Galway.. a. eee . 0 oe 1 
Glasgow and Greenock 3 8 oe —_ 
Liverpool ee o § ee 1 . 2 
London oe eo § ee 5 . _ 
Macroom Ser Ae 1 _— 
Waterford ee eo 2 0 * 2 
Wolverhampton o- 4 2 o 2 
29 ee 20 ef 9 
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by. the existence of a zone, or solid belt of ice, extending 
more than one hundred and twenty-five miles to the. 
southward. (This sea verifies the views of Dr. Kane, as | 
expressed to the 
ture.) The lashing of the surf against this frozen beach 
of ice, was impressive beyond description, An area of | 
three thousand square miles was seen, entirely free from | 
ice. This channel has been named after the Hon. John | 
P. Kennedy, late Secretary of the (American) Navy, 
under whose auspices the expedition was taken. The 
land to the north and west of this channel has been char- 
ted as high as 82 deg. 30 min. This is the nearest land 
te the Pole yet discovered. It bears the name of Mr. 
Henry Grinnel, the founder of the expedition, known by 
his name. 

Serrovs Accrpent To Mr. Locxr, M.P—A_ very 
serious accident occurred to Mr. Locke, M.P., on Thursday 
week, while engaged in inspecting the works of a tunnel 
on a railway in the vicinity of Rouen. Mr. Locke, 
accompanied by Mr. Brassey and several other scientific 
gentlemen, had left Rouen in the morning, for the 
purpose of examining the works of a railway now in 
progress of construction. They had ascended a platform 
in one of the tunnels, when the scaffolding gave way, and 
precipitated the whole party from a height of twelve feet | 
to the ground. Mr. Locke sustained a severe fracture of | 
both bones of the leg below the knee. The otherjgentle- 
men escaped with contusions 

ExpLosion on Boarb Suip.—Owing to gross mis- 
management, a large quantity of gunpowder exploded on 
board the ship Abbotts Reading, of Liverpool, on the 12th 
of September, while the vessel was lying in port of 
Valparaiso. At the time of the catastrophe, 1,315 kegs 
of gunpowder were on board, each keg containing 
twenty-five pounds; and these were placed indiscrimi- | 
nately amidst the general cargo. ‘The entire contents of | 
eight kegs were strewn loose among the goods; and, on | 
some of the kegs being removed, the friction set fire to the | 
scattered powder, and an explosion ensued of such violence 
as to blow up the deck, to killtwo of the crew, and 
seriously to injure several others, of whom four, at the 
date of the communication from Valparaiso, were in a 
very precarious state. It appears that this reckless mode | 
of stowing inflammable matter is very common among | 
merchant vessels employed by the government to take out | 
powder to our naval stations. 








. : | pearance and of verbal typography, which ap- 
Geographical Society before his r- 2 ’ 
eee et peared in a portion of our last week's impres- 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. was hurried forward by a dying 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. What- . Tt 
ever is intended for eeardan must be authenticated by France, who had a spectre in his. 


the name and eddresa ot the writer r; not. necessansly for pab- | to whose recklessness Lord Ractan sacrificed 
n should always be legibly written, and on one his judgment and his responsibility. Lord 
Be ekinaneon cnly. If long, it increases the difficulty of | RAGLAN considered the scheme , | and 
We cannot undertake to return rejected qvpmintion. ill-prepared, Sr. ARNauD, though when 
Mt Their bosertion 1s often ‘eluted ‘owing ton press’ of marie; | another field was in view, he declared the inv. 
and when omitted, it is frequently from reasons quite inde-| gi9nn of the Crimea a desperate 

pendent of the merits of the communication. ‘ a a 
reversed his opinion as the season ebbed away, 

We owe it to some of our readers to apolo- |and hurried the allied armies to an unknown 

gise for several errors, both of external ap- | Coast. Step by step his of aty oc 
and from that surrender of duty on the part of 
the British Commander dated the 4 
jderance of the French in the Qy 
sion, and which resulted from certain changes Finally, the French took Seb 
in connexion with our printing department British army, in all the operations, behaved 
having led to a temporary disarrangement. | magnificently ; but there was wanting éither’ 
——————————— | the genius or the sincerity necessary to mesg. 
France led the war. England failed to create 
|a foree commensurate with the exigencies of 
\the times. How was it in 1804, when within 
_a year, sixteen hundred thousand men enrolled 
themselves in Great Britain, to accept the 
| conflict proposed by NAPOLEon ? 

Perhaps this was inevitable. The French 
‘military organization is on a larger scale than 
—-|our own. If our national character had not 

suffered from the sacrifice of the army last 

winter, and if the troops who assaulted Sebasto- 

aa: adentileicouante eaaie pol had been well commanded, there mi 
Puliteures cnemendend ‘qeavdbiva oh tee priced a have been little ee to complain that # 
keep things fixed when all the worldis by the very law shal Petissrer is Generalissimo in the Crimea, 
of its creation in eternal progress. —Dr. ARNOLD. The real peril is, that our governing class, ex- 
aggerating the necessities of the French alliange, 
RESULTS. will make infamous concessions of prinej 

Coysiper, from a Continental point of view,, The expulsion of the refugees from Jersey 
the position of England. Is it better or worse! was an act which the Ottoman Government, 
than at the commencement of the war? We except under irresistible pressure, would not 
flatter ourselves, but for prestige we depend, not have committed. Was pressure felt, or anti- 
on our own estimate of our own performances, cipated, in this instance ? Clearly, the vin- 
but on the judgment of other nations, some dictive extradition of a few homeless exiles 
enemies, others allies—all rivals. The truth is was intended to conciliate the goodwill—“the 
not to be learned in London, but in the great confidence”—of Imperial France. tt might 
capitals of Europe. have been remembered that, what with “Eng- 

“The sorry figure made by England,” land” bowing to an effigy in the vault of the 
is a permanent topic abroad It is to be ex- Invalides, doing penance at a tomb, and 
plained by the existence of an evil somewhere, dancing with Persigny, conciliation had gone 
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—————= |and many, who are not optimists, content far enough. But imitation is admiration con- 


form. We want a better organization of our veneration of an autocrat than b, accepting his 


Postscript | themselves with a cry for administrative re- crete. How could we more cordially attest our 


» | 
Leaver Orricer, Saturday, November 10. 
WAR MOVEMENTS. | 

Vienna, Thursday. 

Tue Bourse to-day has been rife with a rumour of a | 
sharp engagement in advance of Tchobotar, on the road | 
to Simpheropol, in which the Russians have suffered 
heavy loss. The expeditionary army of Eupatoria has 


official system ; we want a sounder basis for lessons, and authorising a Jersey Lage 
our army ; we want more recruits. All this cree the expulsion of thirty-seven refugees 


| we do want; but administrative infirmity isnot The appendix of the story is dramatic. The 


the only cause of our present humiliation. high officials of an English island, bearing this 

The reality is worse. England has been edict to the proscribed, had not been taught 
subordinated to France, and France, stifled by that the police of Europe are copies of the 
a Government which it does not so much’ mutes of Asia. They submitted to the cross- 


pushed forward to the north, to possess itself of the detest as despise, regards English credulity,! examination of M. Victor Hugo ; 


double route from Adjaman Ashagi and Temesch to | 


se : | and English enthusiasm, as subjects for ridicule. Victor Hugo, before he obeyed the go = 
im pheropol. . ee & ae ‘5 PaaS - vernors 
‘The Eanperor of Russia has returned from Nicholaief, How far official alliance leads to interna- decree, learned that the gove agent 


direct to St. Petersburg, without visiting Warsaw. 





LORD MAYOR'S DAY. 
The inauguration of Mr. David Salomons’ civic reign, | 
which took place yesterday, was shorn of the magnifi- | 
cence which is generally associated with the Lord | 
Mayor's show. Instead of men in armour and gorgeous 
devices, which have sometimes excited ridicule, the | 
procession yesterday was of a simple and unpretending | 
character, the new Lord Mayor, it is said, preferring to 
present the sum saved (2,000/.) to the officers of the | 
various wards, for distributing during the ensuing | 
winter amongst the poor inhabitants of their respective | 
districts. 
At Westminster Hall, the civic authorities were | 
received by Lord Chief Baron Pollock, Mr. Baron | 
Parke, Mr. Baron Alderson, and Mr. Baron Martin. | 
The Recorder presented the Lord Mayor to the | 
learned Barons in a brief address, in the course of | 
which he referred to the fact of his lordship being a 
Jew, a proof of the advance this country was making 
towards the establishment of the great principle of 
religious liberty. He adverted also to the fact that the 
Lord Mayor is a barrister, a circumstance not gene- 
rally known. The Recorder, likewise, in the name of 
the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, invited their lordships to 
the banquet, to be given in the evening in the Guildhall, 
to which the Lord Chief Baron replied, that some of 
the learned judges would attend.— Globe. 


} 





jopinion on the Continent. Not only in the 


tional friendship, may be learned by any one sidered him an injured man, and the Emperor 
who studies the universal under-current of | of the French ‘a criminal.” 

Possibly, a connection may be traced betwee 
authorised press of Germany, but wherever this unhappy event, and one which prpeededit 
public feeling takes any form, in satires, The British Government, forgetting 1s 
pamphlets, conversations, the war comes to the giance to the December dynasty, had ven- 
surface, and Great Britain is taunted as a tured upon an act of independent s 
secondary and subservient power. It is fre- | It was the more servile to the desires 
quently suggested as one obstacle to an imme- | potism in Jersey, because it had rot yetaton 
diate peace, that it would leave England in | for a stroke of intrigue which had been 

the rear of France; and that the English | by the semi-official journal'sm of France. 
people could not close a war in which| the King of Napies had lashed his P 
their last enterprise was a failure. There | almost to rebellion, the mercy of Europe 
would be more value in this idea, had we’ posed after the Russian fashion. It was esse 
not sacrificed position and prestige, on tial to the tranquillity of the Italian states 
greater occasions than the defeat at the Redan. |Ferxpixanp should suspend his whip. 

We were suppressed in the Cabinet before we | was said, was said in the interest of the exe 
were eclipsed in the field. The initiating | tioner. The criminal (i.c., the people © 
power, at the outset, was in Paris. The! was left prostrate, bound, gagged,—0 
Turkish question was first disturbed and forced | lieved, lest he might be tortured beyond humae 
to a crisis by the French Government. If the | patience, and flogged into an im no 
Emperor Nicwonas had an apology for the frenzy. Nothing was further from the 
course he took, it was the conduct of M. De|of the intervening Cabinets — Great to 
Lavauerre. The expedition against Sebastopol | acting in bland unity with Austria—than 
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the rights or interests of his Nea- 
Majesty. They proposed, merely, that 
interrupt the execution of Naples. 


tte 


French alliance does not exist. 





| 
| 


has long been seen that in Italy the/| fining a frontier,—which is an absurdity, when | forward to bri 
8 The | one of the border Empires is melting away—| of se anys Ly eps was at 
n must p'ay at cross purposes in that | or of establishing a joint instead of a separate | and there we must leave him, with small 
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leave Europe not very much more enslaved than Rossi 
when it began. If it be continued indefinitely in ied tt. Ree 
pursuit of some vague object, such as that of de- | retire before four 


wary ; he declined, and 


squadrons of cavalry 
Turkish squadrons thrown 
Again, on the lat 


hope of 


With French policy the Pops, the | protectorate—such objects may assuredly be hearing that he has been able to give account of 


, the King of Napxes, the Grand attained without exasperating the conflict until | his 
With | it is brought to a close by the exhaustion of | and the great scarcity of water, dictate cautious 
> 


of Tuscany, are identified. 
English (national) policy is identified the Pro- 
aie y in Piedmont, which is hated by 
e Grand Duke of Tuscany, the King of 
Warvts, the AusTRrANs, and the Porr. A war 
of influences goes on between these opposite 
and the real cause which prevents 


ism, political anc religious, from accom- | 
ing a speedy triumph, is the force in wh‘c | 


the French are stationed at Rome. Great 
Fritain watches in Italy every move of France ; 
France watches every move of England. 

Thus, when it appeared necessary to exert an 
«jpfiuence ” in Naples, conjointly with that of 
Austria, the British Government determined 
that this influence should be its own. Cer- 
tain evolutions were therefore executed by 

of war sent to the Mediterranean, and 
King Ferpinanp found himself, though at 

range,under the “ influence” of a squadron. 
[mmediate’y, the semi official press of France 
wondered” significantly why this step should 
have been taken before its design had been 
ommunicated to the Eurrror. The Emperor 
—they suggested —might have spared England 
the trouble, since nothing would have been 
easier than to dispatch the vessels required from 
Toulon. Probably, the British minister fore- 
saw that such an offer would be made, and did 
not desire to accept it. Refused it could not 
be. It has not been the practice of England, 
since it learned to expel men by decrees, to 
reject any “ offer” from her military ally. 

Some powerful influence is at work in Italy, 
uphold, with whatever design, the policy of 
the Austrians. The French press, which in 
every other detail, is restricted to a mere echo 
of the Governmental organ, has unbounded 
license to calumniate the party of religious 
freedom in Piedmont. The Jesuit artificers 
miracles, more active than they have been 
since the overthrow of NAPOLEON THE First, 
mite continually the most virulent libels upon 
the Piedmontese, satirise their military efforts, 
Tidieule the astonishing commercial energy 
hibited at Nice and Genoa, and endeavour 
 mvive in Turin the vitality of their old 
Popagand. The Oracle of the Church in Paris 
quits in the power of the Capuan bamboo, 
td in the degrading fact, that the Papacy 
Cmmands a French militia at Rome. 

Tn this discrepancy between French and 
English policy in Italy, lies the source of many 
, The British nation, too apt to iden- 
tify its own opinions with the interests of 
Viberty and civilization, does not perceive that, 
fines the war commenced, not only have bar- 
barism and tyranny been aggrandised in 
but that the free institutions of 
have been brought to shame by the 

of the despotic unity of France This 
has been made the text of some sinister 
Speeches, from which, of course, the explana- 
mwas omitted, that, after all that may be 
of our popular system of government, no 
popular principle is at work in the 
— of the war. We are a free nation, 
we fight for dynastic absolutism. In fact, 
time is coming, when it must be confessed 
the struggle against Russia, could not be 
mitsnarrow basis and turned to the real 
of mankind, without the dissolution 
of some connexions, which have been forced 
Menus by a combination of disastrous cir- 
Citnstan ces 


u 


foes. The peculiar nature of the country, 
the belligerents. From such a war, whatever | operations to the French chief. 
Russia might have lost, neither Turkey nor; The Russian position, as we learn by letters 
Eugland could have gained. The French Em- from Simpheropol, is very extended, but with com- 
PEROR wou'd be the most irresponsible ruler in | paratively short lines of internal communication 
Europe, and liberty would await the issue |The smallest portion of the force is on the north 
of a nobler struggle. |side ; the larger portion is in and behind the 
defiles of Mangoup Kaleh, and Albat, with 
etait Gieaanainmenial posts in advance on the Upper Belbek, and 
SURVEY OF THE WAR. even on the Alma. The head-quarters are at 
Tue aspect of the war-field has greatly changed | Orta Korales, and a chaiu of posts is established 
since a fortnight ago we surveyed its promise of| between the north side and Simpheropol ; 
the future, and the causes that have led to that| while, as we see, ScetaBetskt, with his cavalry 
change it is now our task to describe. | and heavy guns, blocks the way from Eupatoria 





Our survey at that date was founded on) 
Russian telegraphic despatches and the informa- 
tion supplied to the press by Lord Panmure. | 
Accepting these statements, we were led to} 
believe that the army at Eupatoria, reinforced | 
by the Highland Division under Sir Cox | 
CaMPBELL, and several French divisions had | 
actually made a successful movement to the rear | 
of the Russian army on the 23rd of October. | 
Later and more authentic intelligence showed | 
that such was not the case, that the Eupatorian | 
troops had not been reinforeed by the High-| 
landers and the French, and that they had never 
advanced even to Toulat as reported, but towards | 
Toulat, returning to Eupatoria on the 24th of 
October. It remains to explain how this hap-| 
pened. 

Besides organising the Kinburn expedition, the 
Allied generals had arranged for the transport of 
the Light Cavalry and Highlanders, together with 
some French troops to Eupatoria, in order that a 
strong diversion in the rear of the enemy might 
be made from that base, in co-operation with an 
advance of the right wing, upon Aitodor and 
Albat. But before this operation could be ac- 
complished, before Sir Cotty and his men could | 
quit Kamiesch, Lord Panmure telegraphed to | 
General Srupson information derived from Berlin | 
to the effect that the Russians were about to at- | 
tack either the line of the Tchernaya, or the old 
battle-ground of Inkermann. This piece of in- 
telligence altered all the plans of the Generals, 
The Highlanders were not sent to Eupatoria. 
The French divisions were drawn from the valley 
of the Belbek and posted in positions on the hills 
above the Baidar valley ; the Sardinians con- 
centrated at Tchorgoun ; troops were stationed | 
at Alsu; and the Lues of Inkermann were fully 
manned. But the enemy came not. Whether 
he intended an attack, or whether Lord PANMURE | 
was duped, remains uncertain ; but the schemes of 
the campaign during the few days of fine weather | 
left were nipped in the bud ; and now all is 
preparation for the winter. The allied line | 
extends from the passes of Baidar to Ozembash, | 
and so down to Tchorgoun, Alsu, the line of the | 
Tchernaya, and tue heights of Inkermann. No- | 
thing is ‘heard in the camp but the sound of the | 
pick and the blasting mine; the heavy guns 
shelling Sebastopol from the north side; the | 
tread of infantry at drill, and the tramp of 
cavalry in the valley of Balaklava. 

But something, very little, has been done at} 
Eupatoria, General p’ ALLoNVILLE has made two | 
other movements since the 24th, On the 27th, | 
he moved upon Sak, and thence, until he was, 
pulled up by finding the Russians. strongly en- | 
trenched as usual at Chobatar, a deep ravine in 
their front, and thirty-six 32-pounders grinning 
from their earthworks. General D’ALLONVILLE | 


4 ,maneuvred his little corps so as to provoke the | ‘ i trut uy 
Tf the war be speedily concluded, it may | Russian general, SCHABELSK: to battle; but the | the enlightenment and fortification of the million. 


to Simpheropol. According to the Russian 
accounts, the troops are healthy and well sup- 
plied ; indeed, the authorities at St. Petersburg 
give out that Prince GorrscHaKorr has eight 
months’ supply of provisions in the Crimea. 

Under these circumstances, it is that the 
Russian General informs his troops that he has 
permission from the Emperor to quit or hold 
the Crimea. Not willingly, he avers, will he quit 
it ; bat he admits that there are circumstances 
which make the best resolutions impracticable. 

Our acquisition of Kinburn will not lead to 
any operations against either Perekop, Cherson, 
or Nicolaief this season; but still the possession 
of the spot, and the entrance to the Dnieper are 
matters of consequence, and may be turned to 
great account in another campaign. 

From Asia the only news is that Omar 
Pasua’s advanced guard left Souchum Kaleh on 
the 13th for Kutais, inspired by the intelligence 
of the Russian defeat at Kars. Thus, when our 
Crimean army seems to be sinking into inactivity, 
the ‘lurks are pressing forward towards the heatr 
of Georgia. 


THE CHURCH OF THE BLUE VAULT. 
Anotuer and another, still they come! these 
missionaries of a new church ; and they address 
themselves, not affably to one class, but to all. 
It is not ouly titled or untitled persons of posi- 
tion teaching the working class the benefits of 
instruction ; the day of that “ useful knowledge” 
appears to have passed; and although the best 
men of that time acted from a good spirit, we 
may say that the spirit of our own day is infi- 
nitely more generous and exalted. The Useful- 
Knowledge people combined entertainment with 
instruction, They brought forth works, sound 
and cheap ; they supplied illustrations for their 
texts, and led the humblest in the country to an 
acquaintance with history and natural history, 
geography, and entomology, withall the “graphies” 
and all the “ ologies.” They opened the Museum 
to the working classes ; enabled the rudest to 
acquire a competent knowledge of the pachy- 
dermata and quadrumana; but not a word di 
they teach of the suffrage, not a line did they 
supply which would direct the attention of 
the working classes to the rights of English- 
men abstracted or decayed. It looked like a 
grand attempt to amuse the people, and to divert 
them into acquiescence under the rule of 
the great employing class) We had natural 
theology and scepticism in those days, and a 
good deal of pretentious dogmatising on the fal 
lacy of dogma ; but the lecturers meant well, 
aud did good service, since they paved the way 
for the class that has come after them. 

In this year of grace and Eastern warfare, we 
have quiet and moderate men grappling with great 
truths, and tearing the said truths open bodily for 











Most certainly the Dean of Ripon, the Earl of 
A and Sir Jonn M‘Nerz, do not 
mean to call forth any subversive movement of 
the working class. They do not intend a revo- 
lution ; and what is more, we do not believe 
that they will produce a revolution; and yet, 
taking what they say together, it is impossible 
not to say they are assisting in the very move- 
ment which has been called revolution; and 
what is more, they are combined in a work which 
tends to supersede not only the Established 
Church, but other churches, unless the orders of 
all hues—black, white, and grey—take a thought, 
and mend. 

We pointed out two missionaries of the new 
vocation last week, the Dean of Rrron and Lord 
Grey, but we cannot explain the trae magnitude 
of the movement, its thoroughly spontaneous cha- 
racter, its drifting tendencies, and probable effects, 
unless we take all the workren together, and see 
what they are doing. The Dean of Ripon places 
the working-classes in possession of two powerful 
and pregnant ideas. The first is, that practical 
science has not only subdued innumerable sub- 
stances and natural agencies to its service, but 
has shaken down the old presumption that 
changes cannot be at once vast and rapid. We 
live in a world, says the Dean, totally unlike the 
world of our immediate forefathers, with our 
railroads, our gas-illuminations, our steam navi- 
gation, our electric telegraph, our practical 
chemistry — the last alone enabling us to test 
the variety of things we consume, and teaching 
us how to cure the vice which we detect. The 
second idea taught by the Dean is, that by the 
extension of intelligence down to the humblest 
class, a continuous way is formed from those 
lower classes to the very highest in society ; 
admission even to state employment is made con- 
ditional upon merit alone. It is true that we 
may have corruption in the highest official ranks ; 
true, that we have not yet extorted national 
education from areluctant state, but the working- 
classes now know what they may have. They 
have it on the authoity cf the Dean of Ripon. 
They know that, wise, practical men like him, are 
not afraid, and for some of the good fruits 
resulting from this knowledge, we need not wait 
the slow steps of education and school to issue. 
Instinct jumps to the appreciation of a truth, and 
the man who understands the relations of fellow- 
creatures to each other, as the Dean of Riron 
understands them, will expect, or give, that aid 
which one brother expects from the other—that 
equality of help, although the distribution of their 
knowledge may be unequal. 

Then came Earl Grey, teaching the benefits of 
union, and telling the most commercial classes the 
falsity of the trading dogma that one man’s gain 
is another man’s loss. It does indeed happen, 
in some stages of our manufacturing activity, 
that numerous classes are enticed away from 
wholesome fields to diseased towns, and are made 
to lose the very salt and savour of their lives, if 
not life itself, for the gain of the manufacturer ; 
but this is because the manufacturer has been as 
ignorant as the worker, in not knowing that to 
secure his profit in the most enduring and most 
profitable form, he must consult and foster the 
welfare of the workers also. As Lord Grey 
says, the true exchange of commerce, whether it 
be an exchange of labour for wages or of money 
for goods, can never be thoroughly beneficial to 
either side until the exact equivalent of the benefit 
be given to the other side. When a workman is 
made prosperous, comfortable, able to command 
@ progressive improvement in his own condition, 
then the manufacturer will never be obstructed 
by strikes or driven to glut the market with 
over-make, or tremble for the safety of the 
mill whence he and his workpeople draw their 
subsistence. 

Then we have Lord ALBEmar_e starting up 
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as a brother tells his kith and kin, that they 
should mend their ways, and abandon drunken- 
ness, but confessing that his own class have 
neglected their duty in separating themselves 
from their countrymen. Then we have Sir Joun 
M‘Nett back from the Crimea, at Edinburgh; 
from the battle-field, to the lecturer’s table, ex- 
plaining the real sources of the weakness which 
we have endured in the East. The division of 
labour, he tells us, has brought the extreme of 
civilization back to barbarism. It has made us 
teach each worker one thing, and one thing only 
—to make a pin, to dig a ditch, to carry a hod, 
to build a wall, to spin a yarv, but has left him 
ignorant and helpless in the business of providing 
for his own life—unable to mend his clothes, re- 
pair his shoes, cook his food, or even light his 
fire. The helplessness of the citizen is carried 
by the soldier into the field ; 4nd the sons of a 
mechanical and a scientific country find them- 
selves as unable to contend with the hardships of 
a campaign, as if they were so many fine ladies. 
It arises, says Sir Jon, from over-doing our 
division of labour. ‘ Combination of labour, 
and division of employment!” says EDWARD 
Gispen WAKEFIELD, who saw deeper into that 
matter. 

And Lord Gopericu, who has studied, such 
things profoundly, and who is actively teaching his 
brother-men, can tell Sir Joun that labour cannot | 
be combined, and employments be divided, so that 
each man’s gain shall be the gain of all, unless 
there be a concert between those who are carry- 
ing on the work; and Lord Gopertcn belongs to | 
an order who are labouring in the enforcement of | 
that principle of concert, after it has ceased to 
be fashionable with Members. Lord Gopericu, 
and his admirable friend Maurice, apply that | 
very principle to tuition itself, and are labouring 
to show that the interests of the wealthier classes 
are essentially engaged in enlightening the work- 
ing class, so as to know their position, their claims | 
upon society, the felicities that await them, the | 
stores of knowledge that they may command, the 
better life to which they may rise ; but none of 
these things is possible without the principle of 
brotherhood and concert. 

Given, the advancement of practical science 
which we have already attained ; given, the me- 
chanical means that we employ; add concert, and 











noble division of employment, 
leisurely to consume their leisure f 
of their fellows. 
aristocracy. 
these titled persons are 
which goes further than 
restore the influence of “the upper 
make them the leaders of the “lower.” their 
guides, their Duces, or Dukes. : 
pect of the aristocracy. 


of it? 


the narrow bounds of 


which enables the. 
for 

_All these men belong 
It is impossible not to see that 
performing 9 work 
any in our day to 
Classes,” to 
It is a new as. 


But what, taken collectively, is the ‘ 
What are they at? They are 

in teaching their fellow-countrymen the way to 
live. They are teaching the laws by which we 
may earn for ourselves subsistence, 
progress, and power. They are leading their 
congregation to understand the laws in 

to which alone we can live, prosper, and be 
powerful. They are showing to each man how 
his own work, done in workmanlike style, ig 
sincerity of heart, and in generous desire that 
the benefit shall flow on to those around him, 
best secures his own welfare. ‘They are teaching 
men how to live with men, class how to live with 
class, individuals how to subserve the i 
power, and greatness of their country. What 
is this, however, but practical Christianity ¢ 
What is this but a religion which extends 
creed—embraci all; 
for, if men live in accordance with the laws of 
the Creator and the creation, they must live in 
harmony with the great truths of every religion— 
dispute as men may about the distinction of creed, 
These men, then, whether they wear the dean’s 
gown, the peer’s robe, or the soldier's uniform, 
are the real effective clergy of our day, Happy 
is it for the Church that she is represented in 
that new clergy; happier still that many of her 
cloth have long been in effect of the order which 
they have assisted to found; happier still, when 
understanding the great possibilities that lie be- 
fore every community, the majority of theclergy 


| shall have enrolled themselves in this order of 


an universal Church. 





DISMEMBERMENT. 
Tue dismemberment of Russia is not an object 
of the war, as defined from the most liberal— 
or democratic—point of view. What would be 





we find not only that the individual is at once 
released from a state of debasement and misery, 
but that the body to which he belongs is powerful 
and successful. Colonel M‘Murdo completes the 
moral. Describing the appliances that have been 
conveyed to the Crimea, the organization of the 
Land Transport Corps ; the establishment of the 
Floating Factory in the waters of Balaclava, he 
says, that the British army could not have éxisted 
in the Crimea without the aid of science; but 
that now he has Woolwich at his hand instead of 
three thousand miles off, and the soldiers hold in 
their hands the implements of mechanical coer- 
cion, as well as the means of their own health 
What have the military commanders been at 
there? They have brought to the Crimea the 
last resources of practical science; they have 
collected from their country the means of sub- 
sistence for the men; they have assiduously fos- 
tered the health, comfort, cheerfulness of each 
individual in the force, as if the well-being of 
each were wanted to the success of all ; and what 
has been the result ? The result has been, that 
in so far as they have done these things, they have 
not only enabled one English soldier to do the 
work of five Russians, but they have applied as a 
vice, such a mechanical force upon the semi- 
barbarous strength and magnitude of Russia, that 
she shrinks within herself, and continues to 
shrink as the vice presses its screw upon her. 

In all these things these men are but teaching 
laws which they find at work in the creation. 
They are, in fact, engaged in opening the great 
Book of Nature to the uninstructed. It is a 





in Norfolk, not only to tell the labouring classes, 








the advantage to liberty, and what would not 
be the loss to civilization, that would arise 
‘from such dismemberment? The Poles have 
'a clear right, if they have the power, to restore 
|themselves as a separate nation ; and, once 
| restored, they might present an example of 
‘free institutions and social culture to the les 
|developed races around them. Some of the 
| Scandinavian kingdoms, if they coalesced 
| against the Czar, would require, and could not 
\well be refused, the restitution of certain 
‘territories. In the East, whether by the 
establishment of new states, or by the redemp- 
| tion of conquered districts, the Russian Emp 
'if the war be carried on desperately, and We 
| prodigious success, may be fractionally diml- 
nished ; but whatever be the result, 

must be left united and powerful. An immense 
and compact dominion must remain. 

| When we speak of a general revolt of Eu- 
|rope against Russia, it is not to propos 

| dissolution of that incorporated mass of com 
munities which constitutes the Russian 
pire. The Empire must live; it has 

| vitality of youth. — it = to ee 
nosed into a multiplicity of Mongol, . 
Frartar, and Lithuanian States, if the Slavomat 
world were to be redistributed, or isolated, 80% 
to create new political frontiers, what 
humanity gain? It is official R 

Russia which sways by intrigue as far a8 
Mediterranean, and by its protection of Germaa 
princes as far as the Rhine ;—it 1s wee ie 
that embodies despotism, and must 
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ed before civilization can spread into the by the Emperor Nicuo.as. But that purpose 
\ess fortunate provinces ot Europe. Even the ‘could be attained only by rousing great forces 
i of the Ozars is necessary at present, |to the contest—forces which national en- 
ot, Which is ew wee Their | a alone could supply, and these, infal- 
grew up in the rear of the corrupt) libly, would be hostile to nearly all the existin 
- pte , they ne ar gare powers of Christendom. ‘The Austrian Go. 
terror 0 iristendom ; but with them | vernment is, naturally, more obnoxious to the 
ers people vigorous, healthy, pertinacious, | Italians and the Hungarians than the govern- 
for a great destiny, and not to|mentof Russia. Unless, therefore, Austrian and 
pe scattered by any coalition that may) Russian absolutism are condemned together, 
be threatened by Naroteon tue Turn. | why call on the continental nations to declare 
= oe ae - none a — priest-| against Russia, and insult them as servile if 
wedded to it, jealous of the central|they are dumb? ‘They are servile,—their ser- 
athority, _— of the rough beards which | vility is helpless. Moreover, it is the policy 
distinguis _ Rew tp sone clergy. bei Great Britain, now —— by France, 
Further, st ind that, at a stage | to give permanence to their servile condition. 
in which few nations have emerged from the| The eal of Russia are not hateful to the 
oe eieiueted a gad of rs - Russian | English nation. They are a laborious, un- 
ap is largely impregnated with dissent. | offending people, déprived of many advantages 
vod ge ae. gee a are out- | aprppagge ny tee — communities, but 
lawed, bu ; ZEN explains how every | not to ispersed, let us be well assw 
t in the Empire is an outlaw—as ola |when Paris as Vidi exhibits another Babel 
an outlaw as the exile who is hunted off the | of diplomacy. There are, however, principles 
-_ soil of yen T = on say, what-/ and systems to be hated ; and, if the war had 
ever laws exist, do not exist for him. In the|ameaning, it would be directed against them 
j courts he is dumb, or is terrified into a ‘instead of being dragged through Despond. 
But with men of his own order he speaks | From one side of the Continent to the other 
and acts as a man. Rarely does a peasant de- | Terror prevails, except in isolated States which 
give a peasant in Russia. Rarely does a are incessantly threatened with extinction. In 
Rassian peasant require from a Russian peasant Spain, a Bonapartist reaction works, by the aid 
ay written engagement. Though he holds his | of the Church, through every channel of poli- 
property (when he has property) under asystem | tical activity. In Italy, the only state that, 
of perplexing tga he never complains | officially, aspires to progress, is fettered and 
or appeals to the law. If a Dissenter, he will | intimidated. In Germany, the parliament of 
not, under torture, betray his co-religionist. | the Holy Alliance concerts means to destroy 
When literature reaches him, he appreciates it. | the mock forms of liberty established in 1830. 
These are not the materials of a race that | In Turkey, the provinces wrested from Russia 
can be suppressed by the policy of the Western | have been handed over to Austrian generals, 
Powers. What, then, is meant by Dismember- | who establish martial law, and allow the inha- 
ment? Does it signify that Great and Little | bitants to be murdered by dozens. 
Russia, Southern and Western Russia, the} ‘The effect of an immediate peace, which would 
Provinces of the Baltic, and Siberia are to be | deprive the Russian frontier in the South, clear the 
torn apart, redistributed, or subjected to a | Danube, and protect the Christians, would be to 
— process of partition ! : To conceive | leave matters in Europe exactly as they are. 
—— and to designate it as an object | The bluster and the riot of benevolent eloquence 
0 “y would be absurd for any party, and about the independence of Europe would end in 
impossible for Liberals. The basis of the | the restoration of the Emperor of Russia to the 
eg  emmed is - idea of political | confidence of the crowned fraternity, and the des- 
, Which would not be established by the | pots would simply be united, instead of being at 
“utter overthrow ” of the Russian Empire. | war. ; ? 
But the project. is attributed to the friends of| But the effect of a prolonged war upon the 
European freedom, because it balances a Con-|same principle would be worse. It would 
pe antithesis, | strengthen every military government, put civil 
rench official journals have been en-| influences out of sight, exhaust the vitality of 
peed or = days in amplifying this idea— | the belligerent nations, cause irreparable disas- 
generalities, not details. Their uniform ters, and result in the status quo, with aggra- 


— is that, unless Russia accommo- ivations. If we conceived it possible that the 
a terms that would beacceptable | conflict could continue long on this basis, and 
ste ), "Are ‘ . | * e 
estern Powers, an European Coali- | not change to a war of principle, we would ask 


omg take the field against her, and ex- | for peace now between the Cabinets, for there 
eae se, to self-destruction. | are other powers waiting to occupy the field. 
of General CANROBERT to Stock- 

tolm, and that of M. M. Brust and heel THE MORAL OF THE ACT OF 1844. 
ATORZE, to Paris, supply a mystic surmise, THERE is one view of the monetary question 
Is added to this calculation. If the| which does not seem to have occurred to the phi- 
om bursting every barrier in their | losophers who deal with the subject. Really 
way, crus 1's so enemy, triumphantly clearing | those who give value and certified accuracy to 
on 1ese menaces would tell upon the | the current coin of the realm, incur a grave 
with additional force. But ALEXANDER | moral responsibility. Is it not obvious that they 
sey ee tbai we + enpracye ok bane — 7 Me a 7 —_ 
u in European Coalition ; and he | trates every kind of influence : t isalla 
oy position in the Crimea is one that | question of money ?” may now be said of most 
all he combined armies in check. Above | questions; and in proportion as money 1s 
tomprehends the dynastic mind of|handy and of completely attested value, so is 
Taope, and must feel assured, that a Coalition |the influence complete. Human nature has 
> Kings , to destroy absolutism in Russia, is| always been corruptible : the speciality of our 
hi, day is, that it avows itself so ; and almost any 
aha a war that would really serve | kind of corruptibility is so distinetly ascer- 
“suse of European civilization, must be that | tained by “the higgling of the market, that it 
The g Europe from military control. | might be “quoted.” You might have a list of 
op med of such a war would be, probably, | constituencies with figures against them, to be 
aa ope would lose her latest conquests, corrected at each transaction. Individuals 
a oland, which she possesses by virtue|have always had their price, but now the 

Compact violently and criminally broken | Church itself is habitually in the market. 
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Mr. Scove tt finds himself unable toobtain the . 
seat of Southwark, because he cannot command 
sufficient money, or does not choose to expend 
enough for the purpose. There is a point, he— 
presumes, and not entirely without grounds, 
at which he might succeed—if he were to 
spend enough, his chance would be good. If 
we would ascertain the point, that figure would 
represent the price of Southwark at the pre- 
sent day, and under the present competition of 
the purchasers, Scovet, and Napier. 

It is against the laws of the land, aud of 
religion, to sell the offices of the Church; yet 
it is habitual. Alderman FAREBROTHER, the 
eminent auctioneer, the other day had several 
livings for sale ; and the particulars are stated 
as plainly as if they were houses for sale, or 
estates. The offices of the Church of England, 
and Moses’s clothing, are placed precisely on 
the same footing ; only, that in the case of the 
Church sales, more distasteful considerations 
are brought in to swell the market price. The 
age of the actual incumbent is noted, and the 
purchaser, with the money, buys the hope of 
the speedy death of a worthy and reverend 
divine. ‘The man who now occupies the pulpit 
is to be succeeded by a man who is watching 
for his death ; after that event, it will be filled 
by one who has purchased the right to preach 
at Mammon, and the congregation whom, in 
pitebed voice, and regulation accents, he ex- 
horts to all unselfishness, know how he came 
there, and how he has observed the laws of 
Simony! 

It can no _ longer 
proudest, most pious, 
most reckless natures are capable of re- 
sisting the “sovereign” power. ‘The epithets 
we have just employed, apply also to Arch- 
bishop M‘Haxe, the Irish “ Lion of the fold of 
Judah.” There was atime when Archbishop 
M‘HAte scorned to call himself anything but 
“ Archbishop of Tuam !” There was no objec- 
tion on the part of English officials to call him 
“ Archbishop M‘HALe in Tuam ;” but he would 
not have it. No, he was the Episcopal lord of 
the territory, and he insisted upon his title. 
Nothing, it seemed, could overcome his firm- 
ness. But that was a mistake. Money can 
overcome it. He is invited by the Income-tax 
Commissioners to state the revenue which he 
derives as Archbishop, and M‘Haue palters 
with his title, in the hope of evading the im- 
post. The attempt is amusing, from the total 
impossibility of success. Says Dr. M‘Hatg, 
“] derive my income as Archbishop of Tuam; 
the schedule requires me to state the source of 
my income ; but if I state the source, I break 
the law which forbids me to call myself Arch- 
bishop of Tuam.” It reminds one of the diffi- 
culty presented to the wise Saxcno, when 
governor of the Island of Barrataria. A 
man was brought before that Solomon 
for judgment —the man having declared 
that he was about to cross a certain 
bridge, to be hanged on a gallows at the 
other end,—the gallows being made for 
the purpose of hanging those who crossed 
the bridge, if they told lies. If the man” 
were hanged, he had told the truth, and 
ought to be let go; if he were let go, he 
had told a lie, and ought to be hanged. No 
doubt, Archbishop M‘HaLe rememb 
SancHo’s truly wise decision. In such cases, 
said SaNcHO, justice should borrow its dictate 
from mercy ; and the man must go. M‘Hats, 
of course, thought the Income tax Commisioner 
would let him go under the difficulty which he 
felt, in stating himself authentically in the 
schedule. But the cases differ. .M‘HALe 
derived his income as Archbishop, and as 
Archbishop in Tuam. He has only to stomach 
the use of the eam “in” instead of 

w 


be said that the 
most devoted, and 





“of,” and the whole difficulty is solved. He 














has already half way. At one time, we 
should hoe elaeaiil that he would 't have 
signed himself “Jonny, Archbishop of Tuam,” 
and have nu, be schedule in the face of the 
Tncome-tax mmissioner, glorying in the 
breach of the law, and in the fine for the 
offence. But no; by abating his own title, 
Joux of Tuam thinks that he can evade the 
tax ; and while set way and penalties could 
not make the Archbishop blench, the hope of 
saving a little money makes the lion content 
to sneak. 

Now it is evident that if the currency-doctors 
had their way, and the country was deluged 
with paper, the value of which nobody knew, 
the potency of this thing called money would 
never have been brought to its present perfec- 
tion. The Spartans used mouey, of which a 
pursefal was a cartload, for the very purpose of 
 Sotreye, bribery. No doubt ‘the French 

publicans found how difficult corruption was, 
when to bribe a man you had to slip into his 
hand a large bale of assignats. Really, it 
might have great moral results, if we were to 
repeal the Bank Act of 1844. 





AUSTRIAN FINANCEs. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Tux public in Austria awaited with great anxiety | debt of 170,000,000 florins, a quantity of waste | 


the disclosure of the projects of M.de Bruck. It | 


was supposed that shor might go far towards re- | 4lso proposes that the 


establishing the ruine 
the empire. After long delay, 
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florins, while many other transactions have taken 
aes which have never been exposed to the pry- 
blic eye. 

ow, the Bank has in circulation little less than 
400,000,000 of bank notes, while the cash in hand 
never exceeds 48,000,000 florins, to this may be 
added 80,000,000 florins of bills of discount, and 
90,000,000 florins of money advanced to the Go- 
vernment, for which the State Papers are held as 
security. Should the Bank wish to realise the 








the nominal value. The Bank would thus realise 





a fund of 130,000,000 florins, 
400,000,000 bank notes, so that the proportion 
between cash and paper is as one to three. From 
this it will be seen that the Bank could, although 





with some difficulty, continues its ordinary pay- 
ment of current abilities . but should a crisis 
occur, this immense quantity"of notes would put 
its credit in imminent danger. Even if the eighty 
or ninety millions of bills at discount were in- 


| vested in order to diminish the number of bank 


notes iu circulation, the 
the greater, for, although the notes would be re- 
duced to 300,000,000, the ready money would 
amount to no more than 50,000,000 florins, that is 
to say, a proportion of one to six. Thus, if the 
Bank were to discount its bills, its embarrassments 
would be materially increased. 

M. de Bruck has now proposed to give to the 
National Bank, as a security for the Government 


land, with power to let, or even to sell it. He 


and much hesita- | capital of 20,000,000 florins, and power to add 


tion, the scheme of the minister was published ; |New shares to be paid by ready money. Now the 


it proved at once failure, and thus vanished ali | Waste lands of the 


the illusory hopes that have 
tained. 

M. de Bruck’s en was to render the Govern- | 
ment and the Ba independent of each other— 


so long been enter- 


(which would rival the Bank, and thus destroy its | 
monopoly), and to afford every private associa- 


lishments of a similar character. 
viees, M. de Brack intended to 
money-resources of his Government, to 
balance of the debt due from the 

Bank, and to compel the Bank to withdraw the | 
excess of notes, and at the same time to discount | 
those already in circulation. One great ob- 


ject of these operations was to restore the 
depressed credit of 


the | 
| 





scarcely yield a 
The 


The 


security, as an investment 


By these de- | for the attraction of foreign capitalists who may be 
multiply the | disposed to advance money. At all events, the 
Bank must make the best 
State to the | the 
talic currency has caused such an exorbitant rate 
of interest on the latter, that the Bank finds itself 
extremely hampered in all its operations. 
true that 
the Exchange, and to | foreigners, and even between the various pro- 


of its bargain, since 
disproportion between the paper and the me- 


It is 
all with 


commercial _ transactions 


essen the enormous difference which now exists | Vinces, are affected in no small degree, but public 
between the nominal and real value of the paper | prosperity is never taken into account by Austrian 


currency. It cannot 
was subtle enough, and tolerably well arranged, 


but the chance of success was from the first very | balance of old debts. 


be denied that the project | Ministers of Finance. 


But all these efforts are merely to square the 


It still remains to be seen 


doubtful, and now unforeseen circumstances have | how the Government intends to meet its accumula- 


brought M. de Bruck 


to a result the very reverse | ting difficulties. 


Austria wants money, not only to 


of that he had in view. cover her increasing deficit, which has been aug- 


Assured of the assistance of Isaac Pereira and 
Co., he saw with leasure, 
that firm and the 


his projects, when lo! a shock was felt in Paris, | 


which overthrew all the Austrian minister's air- 


j all 
built castles, so that there remained no other | that the above operations 
| new loan, which will 
the National Bank in the various European money 
markets. The position, nevertheless, would remain | 
; almost unaltered. 
is Wishes on terms very advantageous to itself ; | Common lands, would advance new sums of money; | 


means of escape from the monetary pressure 
but by applying to that very Bank, the privileges 
of which he had sought to destroy. 


: * is probable that the Bank will only accede 
e) 








in one or other of the Austrian provinces. 


mented by her armed neutrality and the high 
springing up between | price of provisions, but has also to meet the new and 
ouse of Rothschild’s a growing | ¢Xtraordinary outlay necessary to repress the spirit 
rivalry and jealousy, which ereayeee to advance | of rebellio.. 


which may at any moment break out 
From 
we know of the Empire, we must conelude 
are the prelude to a 
probably be negotiated by 


The Bank, while receiving the | 


and, before entering into a new bargain, will insist | the public would suffer from being compelled to | 


on the proscription of all rivals and competitors. | take paper payments, 
owes the | Counted at 
| creditors would always be 


It is known that the Government 
Bank the following sums :— 


which would only be dis- 
an exorbitant rate of interest ; state 


paid with notes on 


Ist. 61,000,000 florins (value of Vienna) of} Which they would lose one-third of their capital 
notes withdrawn from circulation, one half of | Whenever they wished to exchange Austrian for | 
which bear no interest, while the remainder, bear- | foreign values, and the only result would be, that | 


four per cent., leave an a 
er conte eniipnty 
2nd. 45,000,000 florins at two 
debt contracted on the 
and for which the funds of the sclt-pits are held 
48 security, 
3rd. 400,000,000 florins, balance of debt for 
up the Treasury bills : 
the revenue of the Custom-house. 
4th. Upwards of 1,000,000 florins, for which 
the Government itself is security. 
Thus we have an avowed debt of 164,000,000 














profit of two | instead of one monopoly there would be two, viz 

the National Bank 
per cent., a | of which would be 
23rd February, 1852,|ment. Foreign capitalists will, therefore, do well | 
to remember that the 
though it may be postponed for a short time, is | 
nevitable. 
this is secured on | ~ 
consider the Japanese interpretation of the 


and the Mortgage Bank, both | 
at the mercy of the Govern- | 


bankruptcy of Austria, 


























last two items, it would but be too happy to | various forms of fever. 
obtain ready money to the amovnt of one half! St. Saviour, 


against an issue of | intensity in St. Pancras. The deaths from 


difference would only be | 


National Bank should be! 
and discredited finances of | authorised to create a new mortgage bank with a 


Austrian Empire, which are | 
valued at 400,000,000 florins, 
revenue of more than three or four millions. 
only use, therefore, the Bank could make of them 

would be to sell them, and this would be a tedious 

to found a great establishment of Credit Mobilier, | 4nd Cifficult operation, as purchasers to the amount | 
of 175 million florins are not easily found. 
Bank proprietors, though fully aware of this, have 
tion of capitalists facilities for organizing estab- accepted the proposed 


has been suspended. 


Hearts or Lonpon.—The mortality 
is still below its rate, for 919 were 
registered in the week that ended on Sat Novem 
ber 3rd, or 193 less than the Ee 


previous years. At the annual rate of 17 in oon, 
which rules in the healthy districts of Englend, the 
deaths would be 836 weekly in London, so that the 
deaths in the last week by unnatural Causes were 83 or 
twelve daily. 227 persons died by zymotic diseases 

14 by small-pox, 11 by measles, 70 by s i 22 by 
| hooping-cough, 13 by croup, and 49 by typhus ond the 

In one house, 24, B 
Southwark, 3 children died of 
5 days. Scarlatina still prevails yj 


With much 











| within 


| (24) are much below the average number ; yet 3 cages 
| of death from cholera are recorded. One of these cases 
| occurred in the Millbank Penitentiary ; two in the 
| Chelsea district. The mortality is much above the 
average in Chelsea, Kensington, and St, George, 
| over-square, which are still supplied with the impure 
| Thames water ; while the districts that now have better 
| water on the south side of the river, experience a lower 
| rate of mortality than they did in the previous. ten 
| years. Thus in the lasttwo weeks the deaths in 
sey have been 10 and 10 ; while the deaths in the corres- 
| ponding weeks of the ten years 1845-54 ranged from 18 
| to 34, and were 25 on an average. Bermo was 
| then supplied with the dirty water of the 
jat Battersea, and is now supplied with the water 
of the Thames from Hampton, six miles above 
| the tidal range. 124 persons died of consumption, 68 
| at the ages 20-40, 28 at the ages 40-60. A, 
and paralysis were fatal to 33 persons, heart disease to 
33, dropsy to 11, bronchitis and pneumonia to 129 
persons. 47 deaths by violence were registered in the 
week. Last week, the births of 671 boys and 675 
girls, in all 1,346 children, were registered in London. 
In the ten corresponding weeks of the years 1845-54, 
the average number was 1,440.— From the Registrar. 
General's Weekly Return. 
Rise in THE Price oF SuGAR.—A meeting of the 
| grocers of Liverpool has been held at the York Hotel, 
Williamson-square, Mr. Tate in the chair, On the 
motion of Mr. Basford, it was resolved that on and 
after the 2d of November the lowest price of moist 
sugar be 6d. per Ib., and the lowest price of refined 
sugar 7d. per lb., irrespective of quality. 
AMERICA.—The question of the di 

betwen the United States and England continues to 
furnish subject for discussion. The Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York Herald, writing on the 
22nd ult., says :—‘‘ It is reported here to-day in diplo- 
matic circles that the British Minister asserts that the 
late attempt to convict him of a violation of the neu- 
trality laws of this country was the result of a con- 
spiracy of foreigners to embroil the two Governments 
and that at the proper time he will show such to be 
the case. Furthermore, Mr. Crampton intimates that, 
should his recall be consummated, no successor Wor'a 
be appointed in his place.’ The American vessel 
Maury was laid under embargo by the United States 
authorities, on the complaint of the British Consul at 


| New York, who stated that she was being fitted out 


a Russian privateer, with the design of intercepting one 


| of the Cunard steamers from Boston, and taking her 


with the specie on board as a prize, but she was after 
wards released by direction of the district attorney, 
who acted on affidavit of the owner and with thesamc- 
tion of the British Consul, it having been proved that 
she was going to China, and that she was armed for 
»rotection against pirates. 

Tue SLavery Garatecee IN Kansas.—The cleo 
tions in Kansas have resulted as was predicted. Te 
pro-slavery ballot on October 2nd returned Gener’ 
Whitfield to represent the territory in W ’ 
and the anti-slavery election of the 9th has 
Governor Reeder to represent the same <n 
the same place. Consequently, Congress will now 
called upon to settle this question. The latter party 


| have also elected delegates for the purpose of forming 


a State Constitution which will probably be completed, 
with a clause prohibiting slavery, before renee 6 
Reeder leaves for Washington. This is a om 
that promises to blow most of the other business 
Session quite out of sight.— Times’ New Yor 
spondent, . 
, CarpinaL WisEMAN.—A letter in the Cestta & 
Modena, a paper generally very well informed 
Roman affairs, says that Cardinal Wiseman 38 pa 
to resign the metropolitan church of Westminster " 
present coadjutor, and become Prefect of the 
Library. 3 
Tne Loss or THe Bric Brenpa,—The a 
of Sunderland have held an investigation into the@ 
cumstances of the loss of the brig Broads, & 
stranded during the gale of last week, and i 


| charge against the master, Thomas Bell, namely, 
—” —————S —= | he was drunk, while the vessel was in distress. 

Jarpan.—It is stated that the American Government | witnesses were examined, all of whom spoke 

treaty with | absolute intoxication of the master. 


to the 
The i 


the United States is correct, and that no efforts will be | of the witnesses will be remitted to the Board of T " 


made to intimidate Japan into receiving American sub-| Inthe meantime, we understand the master’s 
jects. 
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Viterature dents. We see the young and modest savant patiently toiling over that 
. microscope, which is at once the source of his glory and despair—which 
ee brings him fame, and takes from him his health and sight. There is ane 
are not the legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do not | amusing account of his i i; . IRE long extract; and 
ae laws—they interpret and try to enforce them.—Edinburgh Review. g * : —— aged with Views ° bot : wed ° ans 
an unconscious gaiety lurking in the phrase in which his marriage is intro- 
duced. ‘Il se maria, non sans avoir, selon la coutume genevoise de ce temps, 
cherché & obtenir d’ abord le cceur de la jeune personne, objet de son choix.” 
By which it appears to-try and gain. the affections. of your wife, was a 
_“Genevese custom” at that period! ‘This reminds us of a mot uttered by 
| Arnal, in the true Arnalesque style, on being told by a married woman that 
| she lovedher husband. ‘ Vous aimez votre mari! ¢’est bizarre, sans doute, 
| mais enfin ce n’est pas defendu !” 
| The mention of Arnav naturally carries us to Paris, and as naturally 
elicits the gossip that Edmond About has a comedy accepted at the Fran- 
| ° . , . re . 
| cais, entitled L’Effronté. The advent of this brilliant young writer among 
: di : : ; ; ‘th ists is hopeful, i esca' i attend- 
which gave rise to Clavigo ;’’ and the said reviewer declares, that instead of | . © dramatists . epetal, Why cis tee “ pos two perils of mi " 
oe, a at Staal ,, ing to the technical part, and of attending too exclusively to it. Régnier, 
saying “ Mr. Lewes contests the opinion that Iphigenia is a great play, ‘ ce : 
; ae age. also—the incomparable Régnier, has, we understand, acomedy immediately 
he said, “ Greek play.” These are trifles, however, compared with the re He h : : cal 
ispri hich, although it escaped our eye, did not, fortunately, escape mtg © hes mode Se Se pee Se 
misprint which, Ee ‘ine 5 age dee " , Yr C8CAPC actor, but as author too, that we may confidently anticipate an assured 
that of a friend, who saw the proofs of a comedy, in which this phrase 
oceurs: ‘‘ Here comes my wife! ‘These women spoil all. They have got | 
what they call nerves.” The printer had thus interpreted it: “* Here comes | THACKERAY'’S MISCELLANIES. 
ny wife! These women sport oil, They have got what they call news !” | Miscellanies, Prose and Verse. By W.M. Thackeray. Vol I. 
flow many of the obscurities in classic authors are attributable to Errata ? Bradbury and Evans. 
In the “‘ North British Review,” two retrospective articles deserve, and Tue sketches with which a great artist fills his ae og and prepares bim- 
self for the composition of great works, have always had, an or 
er . at .. to have, a peculiar interest in the eyes of admirers. They give the young- 
“ Hudi ‘ se life and character are felicitously sketched; the - »aP yes ¢ 
Hudibras,” whose li e AN¢ character are fe licit yusly sketched; the other is _sters hope, for they show that masterpieces are not the produets of a day, 
on Frecpine (placed in connection with Tuackeray), whose life and | and that mastery must be won by labour; so that young aspirants need not 
writings are also set forth with pregnant brevity. Of “Burier” the | despair if their undeveloped faculties as yet produce no astonishment in the 
writer says : minds of the Browns. Besides teaching youngsters a lesson, and giving 
Our impression of Butler’s general character as a man—on which his character as a them Courage, these sketches have for maturer intellects ne 
writer may be regarded as a superstructure—has, we trust, already been conveyed. He | charm ; they show the early forms of wo! talent tn yreny wae . 
seems to have been a man of grave, correct, and somewhat mo oe nature, decidedly of | they betray the natal tendencies of a mind now justly regarded as one of 
that onler of mind which, by way of philosopbic distirciion, way be called the descen- | the most remarkable in English literature. For these, and for other reasons, 
dental; a man, the basis of whose inte!lectual being was strong, solid, but very hard | We predict a hearty welcome to T'hackeray’s Miscellanies. 
and very earthly sense. One might compare him with Swift, who, however, had a This volume contains his Ballads, the Book of Snobs, the Tremendous 
more savage and demoniac element in him, which led him farther, and brought him in | Adventures of Major Gahagan, the Fatal Boots, and Coz’s Diary. It is 
contact at least with the infernal 8 de of that which transe: nds the visivle. On the | clearly printed, in a portable form, and at a moderate price. The Ballads 
whole, one can best realise Butler's exact character by regarding him as, more pecu- | comprise not only the many gaieties which from time to time were la 
lar'y s", came pap 2 ae a ell some “ range We ss the | over in Punch, but also various pieces from his other works. 
transcendental man of his +, and the noblest literary represertative and defender of | (4, .,.nielo . ” whic . i mirab 
that class of sentiments and opinions which Butler derided. This contrast, or po'arity inna of ¢ Drum, Rar Pike the veins © ee h - disma 
in the intellectual wo ‘1d, is discernible in all ages, though it is not always instanced in ves 5 nee TURSERS “ TaNGaS, Sep & Sneee oe 
ner, There are 21 ae ween s d alas tapestry, and this thread is drawn out at the close as a sort of epilogue on 
#0 Temarkable a marner. There are always men who can “stand no nonsense,” who take P 7? aa - > ° ° of 
their footing on what they call the hard fact of things, who have an innate turn for the horrors and brutalities of war. We will not mar 1ts effect by quotation 
/an extract—the whole is too long for quotation. In quite a different strain, 


undérvaluing whatever is high, extreme, and unusual, either in thought o- action— . ,. : s F f p : 
high metaphysics, high art, high poetry, high Calvinism, l’gh anything. On the other how humourous is the “* White Squall, ’ andhow Thackerayish the picture — 


hand, there are always men who, from some constitutior al peculiarity—call it ideality, | > we harboured ; 
haart, enthusiasm, artistic sense, tendency to the metaphysical, or what you will—revel | Strange company ee <a aan 
inthe high, feel at home init, and prefer it. It is from the first class more particularly bn S ret a - = i 
tittsatirists are born; except when, as sometimes happens, a man of the other class | we ic ona oon - ey yan ra 
figs out, clothed in the very thunders of his high contemplations, to satirize the Jews blac x, and brown, and grey ; 
Siirists themselves, and prove to them the celestial, if only by its thunder. Milton With terror it would om Fai 
limself was a satirist, when he chose, in this sense ; Butler was a satirist in the other. And make your souls uneasy, 
: ‘ ; To see those Rabbis greasy, 

From the second article, we can only find space for one extract, and it Who did nought but scratch and pray: 
tall be the following just and novel distinction :— Their dirty children puking — 

The difference between Fielding and Tha keray, in respect of that breadth of hand- T heir dirty re dsp cooking— 
ling in Which it has been complained that the latter is inferior to the former, is a differ- Their disty Sages hooking $ 
@emainly of the times lived in and depicted by these writers. Does any one suppose Their swarming fleas away. 

Fielding would have dared to describe a Squire Western, or a Lady Bellaston, for To starboard, Turks and Greeks were— 
thetlification of subscribers to modern circulating libraries? Could the respective vir- Whiskered and brown their cheeks were— 
(aes and failings of a Joseph Andrews and a Tom Jones have b n se: forth, in a time Enormous wide their brees were, 

the lips of novelist and dramatist are absolutely locked, with regevd to that which Their pipes did puff away ; 

exercises, as it ever did, and ever must, the chief moral energies o7 almost all men, Each on his mat allotted 
during Many and those the most dramatic yeas of their lives? We do not complain of In silence smoked and squatted, 
this refinement of modern speech, though we doubt whether it goes much de sper, On Whilst round their children trotted 
Contrary, we heartily wish the reform were more thorough than it is, and that men In pretty, pleasart play. 

Rever rise, evea from their talk over their wine, wit: the flavour in their mouths He can’t but smile who traces 
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Ayone the whimsicalities of literature, Errata occupy a whimsical place. 
Jean Pavt makes his Quintus Fizlein occupied in drawing up a volume of such 
Brrata, from which he says profound conclusions are to be drawa, advising 
te reader to draw them! We have, on more than one occasion, cited some 
jadicrous examples; but the accident which disfigured our journal last 
week, produced a rich crop—as the reader, doubtless, noticed for himself. 
Yet even the reader, on his guard, may have been puzzled to know which 
ork of Gorrue’s was alluded to as his ‘ unrivalled Ballado” (meaning the 
ballads), and what could be meant by the “wild flirtation which gave rise 
Yo Clavigo.” The remonstrant reviewer assures us he wrote “ mild flirtation 





success. 





will be vertain to secure attention. The one is on Buruer, the author of 





aad minds of a phrase, or a sentiment which ought to make them blush to ‘join the | The smiles on those brown faces, 
ladies.” Revorms often advance from superficial to profound, and a pure tongue is a And the pretty prattling graces 
lavdable hypocr'sy, if it be nothing better. Art, it is true, has hitherto been a sufferer Of those small heathens gay. 
by the improvement. That it will not be so in the long run, we are convinced ; or And so the hours kept tolling, 


ee really betters life — ' —— which is its representative : but site, And through the ocean ro'ling 
ey is not as yet, probab ly, very su patantia ly better in this respect ; and Went the brave Iberia bowling 
Rees and dramatist are meanwhile under the 1 ibappy necessity of representing | Before the break of day 
WY which . ares not, and oizht not to dare, to seem no beite: than it is. The 
of treatment which is thus impossible for the modern novelist, is substituted in 
el works by a subtlety of handling which is almost equally admirable, 
ch wor d scarcely be compatible with the strength of light and shade we find ‘ 
it Fie'ding, Mr. Thackeray is as much the originator of this kind of writing as Field- a my — wv tn ans 
ks the other; and if there are numerous little indic: ‘ions of reverence and ‘And mv hohe | sah, ony bh 
ton of the latter in the works of the former, the two wri-ers, in their me‘n charac- pie a = estoy and tumbled, 
D are absolute opposites, although, as we have said, that opposition is probably oe slag a. . ~* —_ 
More than the natural refleciio1, by two first-rate minds, of the opposite social cha- Thee tt wind aes hisstin, 





When A sQuat, upon a sudden, 
Came o’er the waters scudding ; 
And the clouds began to gather, 


Of their Limes, And the poodle dog a yowling 

. who delight in Biography—and who does not ?—will read with And the cocks began a crowing, 
great interest the sketch of the “Life of Charles Bonnet,” the Genevese ym meen vers a be 
her, in La Revue des Deux Mondes (Oct.1). The writer has had one mite and «hom 4 4 “ae, 
tess to many inedited letters, and from them he constructs a very agreeable And the cordage and the tackle 


y of a lifein which ideas were events, and discoveries were inci- Begap to shriek and crackle ; 




















= the storm abates, we have this little touch, so characteristic of the 


or Costi 
impossib 


Upon countless saints and virgins ; 

And their marrowbones are bended, 

And they think the world is ended. 
* . * 


Then all the fleas in Jewry 

Jumped up and bit like fury ; 

And the progeny of Jacob 

Did on the main-deck wake up 

CI wot those greasy Rabbins 

Would never pay for cabins) ; 

And each man moaned and jabbered in 
His filthy Jewish gaberdine, 

Tn woe and lamentation, 

And howling consternation. 

And the splashing water drenches 

Their dirty brats and wenches ; 

And they crawl from bales and benches, 
In a hundred thousand stenches. 


And when, its force expended. 
The harmless storm was ended, 
And, as the sunrise splendid 

Came blushing o’er the sea ; 
I thought, as day was breaking, 
My little girls were waking, 
And smiling, and making 

A prayer at home for me. 


Always great when Irishmen are his theme (who can forget the Mulligan, 
rE. ) Thackeray's Trish in his Irish ballads is only surpassed by the 
¢ spelling of his Pleaceman X. Read this on 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Her subjects pours 
From distant shores, 
Her Injians and Canajians ; 
And also we, 
Her kingdoms three, 
Attind with our allagiance. 


Here come likewise 
Her bould allies, 

Both Asian and Europian ; 
From East and West 
They sent their best 

To fill her Coornocopean 


I seen (thank Grace!) 
This wondthrous place 
(His Noble Honour Misteer 
H. Cole it was 
That gave the pass, 
And let me see what is there). 
With conscious proide 
I stud insoide 
And look’d the World's Great Fair in, 
Until me sight 
Was dazzled quite, 
And couldn’t see for staring. 


There’s holy saints 
And window paints, 
By Maydiayval Pugin ; 
Alhamborough Jones 
Did paint the tones 
Of yellow and gambouge in. 


There’s fountains there 
And crosses fair ; 
There’s water-gods with urrns ; 
There’s organs three, 
To play, d’ye see, 
‘* God save the Queen,” by turns. 
There’s Statues bright 
Of marble white 
Of silver and of copper 
And some in zink, 
And some, I think, 
That isn’t over proper. 


Wirh ganial foire 
Thransfuse me loyre, 
Ye sacred nymphths of Pindus, 
The whoile I sing 
That wondthrous thing, 
Palace made o’ windows! 
Say, Paxton, truth, 
Thou wordthrous youth, 
What sthroke of art celistial, 
What power was lint 
You to invint 
This combineetion cristial. 


O would before 
That Thomas Moore 
Likewoise the late Lord Boyron, 
Thim aigles sthrong 
Of Godlike song, 
Cast oi on that cast oiron ! 


And saw thim walls, 
And glittering halls, 
et slendther columns, 
ich I, poor pote. 
Could not denote, ‘ 
No, not in twinty vollums. 


My Muse’s words 
Is like the birds 

That roosts beneath the panes there ; 
Her wings she spoils 
*Gainst them bright tiles, 

And cracks her silly brains there. 
This Palace tall, 
This Cristial Hall, 

Which Imperors might covet, 
Stands in High Park 
Like Noah's Ark 

A rainbow bint above it, 


The towers and fanes, 
In other scaynes, 

The fame of this will undo, 
Saint Paul’s big doom, 
Saint Payther’s Room, 

And Dublin’s proud Rotundo. 


"Tis here that roams, 





There’s staym Ingynes, 





As well becomes That stand in lines 
Her dignitee and stations, Enormous and amazing, 

Victoria Great, That squeal and snort 

And houlds in state Like whales in sport, 
The Congress of the Nations. Or elephants a-grazing. 
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There’s carts and gigs, There's German flutes, 

And pins for pigs ; Marocky boots, ; 
There’s dibblers and there's harrows, And Naples Macaronies ; 

And ploughs like toys, Bohaymia 

For little boys, Has sent Bohay ; 

And ilegant wheel-barrows. Polonia her polonies, 

Por them genteels There’s granite flints 

Who ride on wheels, That's quite imminse, 
There’s plenty to indulge ’em ; There’s sacks of coals and fuels, 


There's swords and guns, 
And soap in tuns, 
And Ginger-bread and Jewels, 


There's taypots there, 
And cannons rare; 
There’s coffins filled with roses; 
There’s canvass tints, 
Teeth insthruments, 
And shuits of clothes by Moss, 


There's lashins more 
Of things in store, 
But thim I don’t remimber ; 
Nor could disclose 
Did I compose 
From May time to November. 


Ah, Jupy thru! 
With eyes so blue, 
That you were here to view it! 
And could I screw 
But tu pound tu 
’Tis I would thrait you to it! 


There's Drosky’s snug 
From Paytersbug, 
And vayhycles from Belgium. 
There's Cabs on Stands 
And Shandthry danns ; 
There’s Waggons from New York here ; 
There’s Lapland Sleighs, 
Have cross’d the seas, 
And Jaunting Cars from Cork here. 
Amazed I pass 
From glass to glass, 
Deloighted I survey ’em; 
Fresh wondthers grows 
Before me nose 
In this sublime Musayum ! 
Look, here’s a fan 
From far Japan, 
A sabre from Damasco ; 
There’s shawls ye get 
From far Thibet, 
And cotton prints from Glasgow. 
So let us raise 
Victoria’s praise, 
And Albert’s proud condition, 
That takes his ayse 
As he surveys 
This Crystal Exhibition. 

We have given the reader a taste of the verse. Of the prose little need 
be said. ‘The Book of Snobs will remain among his best writings; such 4 
prodigality of observation, satire, and humour; such a keen eye for charac- 
ter and characteristic has Mr. Snob, that although we have read his sketches 
four times, we are ready at any moment to go through them again. The 
Tremendous Adventures of Major Gahagan, is an early effort. The satire is 
good, but the idea is too prolonged. A single chapter would have sufficed 
to paint such a character ; repetition wearies, without adding any additional 
traits. The Fatal Boots is also a mild performance; in it, and in Cos’s 
Diary, we see the young writer who has not yet acquired full mastery of his 
powers, but who has already found his true sphere 
On the whole, however, this is a rare six shillings worth of entertain- 
ment; and eyes not yet dry from the ‘* Newcomes,” will turn with some 
eagerness to these ‘“ Miscellanies.” 


A NEW NOVEL. 


Doctor Antonio. A tale by the author of “‘ Lorenzo Benoni.” 
Constable & Co. 

Att readers of the author’s former work must have looked with curiosity 
and interest at the publisher's announcement of this book. “Lorenzo 
Benoni” had the rare merit, in these days of clap-trap and pretension, of 
achieving a legitimate success. It was not incessantly advertised witha long 
string of testimonials, like a quack medicine—Mr. Mudie's Library Lists 
did not announce, the day after publication, that he had monopolised hun- 
dreds of copies of it—the book was left to make its way, as it could, by its 
own merits ; and slowly and surely it won for itself a position and @ name, 
An interesting story, strikingly adapted to develope the paralysing social 
workings of despotism in Italy, life-like characters, and a vivid, vigorous 
style, which, coming from an Englishman's pen, would have merited praise, 
but which, as a proof of the mastery obtained by a foreigner over our lam 
guage, deserved to be hailed as a real remarkable achievement—all com- 
bined to secure attention and admiration for ‘* Lorenzo Benoni.” It was one 
of the few works which readers lay down with an earnest desire to hearfrom 
the author again. 

In incident and dramatic interest, “ Doctor Antonio” is hardly equal to 
“ Lorenzo Benoni ;” but in other respects the book is a decided advance on 
its predecessor. The simple story is sketched rather than told. The lovely 
daughter of a proud, prejudiced English baronet, breaks her leg in the over- 
turning of a carriage, while she’and her father are travelling along the Cornice 
Road between Nice and Genoa. ‘ Doctor Antonio,” the young local phy- 
sician, is driving the same way, and arrives in time to set the broken 
and superintend the removal of the sufferer to the nearest resting-place, & 
rough Italian country inn. Here the father and daughter are 2 : 
obliged to remain for some time ; and the best part of the book is 
with the little incidents of their sojourn. The watchful attention of the young 
doctor for his gentle, pretty patient, the gradual growing-up of am =. 
pressed attachment between them, the prejudices and suspicions of the 0 
stinate English baronet, and their gradual removal by the daily exhibition 
of the doctor’s anxiety for his patient's comfort, and by the simple, 
kindness of the people of the place, are all set forth with the most dey 
refinement of feeling, and the most genial truth to Nature. At last, 
comes when the young lady must leave her Italian friends, and her 
careful doctor. ‘Lucy ” and “ Doctor Antonio ” part, instinctively con 
scious of the feeling that has risen between them, though it has never 
confessed in words on either side. Years afterwards they meet again, in 
sadly altered circumstances ; and their modest love-story ends tragically 
the time of the Italian revolution of 1848. : : 

Such is a bare outline of the few incidents in this novel. We do not Ge 
more, because we will not spoil the reader's mterest in the story; bal 
great merit of the book, and the most signal proof of its advance 
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“Lorenzo Benoni,” lie in the personages of the tale. The Italian doctor 
take his place in the gallery of the admirable characters of contemporary 
His noble independence, his gentleness and patience, his high in- 
his pure, generous, manly heart, his love for his country, and his 
constant readiness to sacrifice himself and his own interests for the comfort 
and the good of others, contribute to present ‘‘ Doctor Antonio” to us as 
beau ideal of a Christian gentleman. Let us add, in justice to the 
guthor, that this noble study from human nature in its best aspects, is no- 
where defaced by exaggeration. The melodramatic rhodomontade and senti- 
mental nonsense so disastrously associated with Italian characters in so 
many English fictions, cannot, it is delightful to say, be traced anywhere in 
this novel, from beginning to end. Doctor Antonio appears before the reader 
jn many and various aspects; but he never once outrages the modesty of 
Nature—the simple beauty of his character is admirably preserved to the 
last. 
ot less excellent in its way is the portrait of the pretty, modest, 
ul, English girl. We love, admire, and pity her—she is essentially 
a character that wins our sympathies at the outset, and keeps them to the 
end. More than this, she is a recognisable, living reality—we see her and 
hear her, as we read. Her pretty sayings, her gentle fortitude under pain, 
the grad 
the author with the most exquisite delicacy), interest us, as the sayings, 
ings, and feelings of a dear and well-known friend. We shall be mistaken, 
indeed, if‘ Lucy” be not the spoiled child of the reader’s affections, long 
before he has read half-way through the book. 

The prejudiced English baronet is hardly so successful. In the earlier 
of the story, especially, his failings are the weak points of a purse-proud 
chester manufacturer, rather than those of a stiff-necked English 

gentleman of old family. He gets more true to nature, however, as he goes 
o,and becomes more and more subdued and humanised by the kindly people 
ithe village inn. The hostess, her daughter ‘‘ Speranza,” and the boatman 
“Battista,” are all master-pieces of humourous truth. No one who has 
ever travelled in Italy, can fail to-recognise them as honest and hearty 
sudies from nature. Equally good, in another way, is the amusing sketch 
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Doctor Antonio” and ‘ Lucy,” possess 
Not an opportunity is lost of making 


minor characters grouped about “ 
the great excellence of individuality. 
the most of every one of them. 

The book has its faults, of course ; 
akind that further experience will go far to re medy. A little compression 
would have benefitted the work greatly in many parts, and some more 
contrast in the incidents would have added immeasurably to its interest. 
When we have hinted these defects, and have further expressed our surprise 


pains to interweave the political passages of the book as attractively as pos- 
sible with the main business of the story, we shall have satisfied our critical 
sense of duty, and may address ourselves to the pleasanter duty of calling 
thereader’s attention to the excellence of the style in which ‘‘ Doctor Antonio” 
is written. If it be remembered that the author is a foreigner, the following 
specimen of his powers of description, in our language, will say more jor 
his mastery of Engli than any set eulogies that his critic could 
pronounce :— 
To the north a long, lon 
by @ gigantic screen of 
to the south — east and west, range upot 
: dining towards the sea,—in the pl iin below, the fresh cosy valley of l'aggia, with its 
j markling tract of waters, and rich belt ot gardens, looking like a perfect mosaic of 
; «ery gradation of green, chequered with winding silver arabesques, 
tardy pomegranate in full blossom spread out its oriflamme of tulip-shaped dazzling 
ti flowers. From the rising wround opposite frowned mediwval Taggia, like a discon- 
tented guest at a splendid banquet. A little farther off, westward, the eye took in the 
ile of the Dominican Church, emerging from a group of cypresses; and further 
sill, on the extreme verge of the western cliff, the sanctuary of our lady of the Guardia 
showed its white silhouette against the dark blue sky. ¥ 
A half fretful, half plaintive, “ Now, Lucy, my dear, if you would only put off your 
tathusiasm til] after dinner,” from Sir John, interrupted Miss Davenne’s silent but 
ted survey, and brought her at once to her father’s side. They sat down to a 
Sueulent dinner, of which Sir John partook with an alacrity and zest highly compli- 
Matary to the hygienic qualities of the mountain air. The repast being over, Lucy 
Proposed that they should take coffee on the terrace, which being agreed to by her 
lather, they immediat: ly went thither, and Sir John, after sipping his Mocha, and pay- 
ig 80 ample tribute of admiration to the loveliness of the view, took the Times from 
his pocket, and plunged into its columns. Lucy and Antonio thus left to themselves sat 
in silent wonder the glories of the evening hour. 
lice ing” was bright and limpid as polished steel, save where three lovely cloudlets, 
ig scarfs of orange gauze, hovered insthe west. The sun, half hidden behind the 
of the Western mountain range, shot through the breaks of the lower hills in front 
Some of its rays in fiery columns aslant the valley. As the dazzling orb sunk slowly, 
. —” on the mountain opposite rose with corresponding progress, and, like 
ark waters, chasing before it the broad sheets of light, narrowed them by 
toa purple line, which lingered for a while on the topmost ridges, the last fare- 
well, then vanished with a quiver. Now the foremost range of the chain resumes at 
tae the rigidity of its outlines, while in the background, behind which the sun has 
isaglorion float in a transparent mist of lapis-lazzuli and pink. The sky in the west 
us furnace, the warm reflections from which befleck with crimson the distant 
®@ow of the Alps, and light up the horizon of the sea. Another moment the reddish 
geen gives way, the shadows thicken in the valley beneath, and the gorges to 
into subdivet ken and darken apace. The fiery coruscations in the west have softened 
into a i rosy tints, and these in their turn, by a harmoniously graduated scale, fade 
vat Greenish mother-of-pearl transparency, which passes from grey to azure, until 
east merge into a uniform deep blue, spangled here and there with a trembling 
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g vista of de p, dark, frowning gorges, closed in the distance 


1ow-clad Alps,—the glorious expanse of the Mediterranean 
range of gently undulating hills, softly in- 





w 
im beautiful clouds ?” said Lucy. 
” replied Antoni , sadly ; “ emb f many a bright hope, vanishing even 
# you watch — onio, sadly emblem of many a brig pe, £g 
Pe wert: will come again to-morrow,” said Lucy naively, and in so saying she bent 
a little towards Antonio, the evening breeze carried some of her golden curls 
as if offering them to his kiss. 
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ual growth of her innocent, grateful fondness for the doctor (touched | 


of arespeciable English piysician settled in a foreign town. Indeed, all the | 


but they are, we sincerely believe, of | 


that the author—so careful in other points—should not have taken more | 
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“ Who can tell,” said he, “ but that black clouds pregnant with thunder will envelop 
those summits to-morrow ?” Ls 

We wish we could quote, at sufficient length, some one of the many 
terviews that take p between “Doctor Antonio” and his 
patient ; but we have not space enough to exhibit our author fairly at 
best, and must, therefore, refer our readers at once to the book itself, We 
can, with perfect sincerity, recommend “ Doetor Antonio” to them, asa novel 
which is certain to interest and to please ~eaders of all classes. Both as to 
purpose and execution, it is one of the most genuinely successful fictions 
that we have read for a long time past. 








HISTORY OF PIEDMONT 
| History of Piedmont. By Antonio Gallenga. Chapman and Hall, 
| Cartyxg, in his essay or History, says— Here, asin a other provinces, 
| there are artists and artisans, men who labour mechanically in a department, 
without eye for the whole, not feeling that there is a whole; and men 
inform and ennoble the humblest department with an idea of the whole, and 
habitually know that only in the whole is the partial to be truly discerned.” 
In these days of swift book-making, artisans in history drag the market. 
They give us volumes of extracts from reliable authorities, and string 
together narratives, opinions, and assertions that have no relation the one to 
the other. The utmost we can do is to hope that such things were; but 
vain is any attempt to find out their why and because, or to connect the 
| deeds said to be done with the men who did them, or the causes that influ- 
enced their action! ‘“’Tis a’ a muddle!” was the conclusion poor Stephen 
Blackpool came to in reference to our social laws. “Tis a’ a muddle!” we 
repeat, closing the histories manufactured by the artisan fraternity. 
Not so with regard to the book before us. Antonio Gallenga has made 
good his claim to the title of an “artist” in history. He is an old friend. 
As Mariotti, his “ Italy Past and Present,” “ Italy in 1848,” have proved 
fertile media of instruction to the English student of Italian affairs. 
Now, the eloquent recounter of Italy’s glories that were, her wrongs and 
wrong doings that are, her chances and hopes that yet may be, stands fore 
us as the grave historian, the matter-of-fact recorder of the doings and 
beings of the Piedmontese and their rulers, from the earliest to the present 
times. Piedmont and the ‘History of Piedmont” resemble each other. 
From a mass of heterogeneous materials the Savoy princes and their histo- 
rian have wrought out a complete and symmetrical whole; and this, not by 
merely cementing the fragments, but by blending the elements. Looking at 
the little valley of Maurienne, which formed, eight centuries ago, the sole 
|territory of the first Count of Savoy, we cannot Dut honour the tact and 
wisdom with which his successors have brought together and consolidated 
the different states now forming the compact ‘kingdom of Sardinia, whose 
people, sprung from divers races, unite to-day in calling the present heir of 
that long line of princes “the Galautuomo.” So in recalling the grim folios 
of Guichenou, Muratori, Terraueo, Chiesa, &c. (chroniclers and genealogists 
|of the different states and only of a portion of their ey which, with 
‘some help from modern fragments and collateral writers, is all the material 
at hand, do we heartily appreciate the three readable volumes on our table, 
which form the only complete “ History of Piedmont” that exists either in 
English or Italian. Not that we agree in all M. Gallenga’s opinions ; 
| moreover, we are surprised at the modification and even alteration of certain 
views of his concerning people and events. We speak of the material 
sought out. from every corner where it lay hidden, and of the able mauner 
in which it has been judged to be fact or no fact, and as such set aside, or 
brought to bear upon the “ whole.” The student who has been waiting for 
the continuation of Cibrario’s “‘ Storia della Monarchia di Savoia” ever since 
1844, must read and judge for himself kow far this work is capable of sap- 
plying its place. For the benefit of those to whom the History of Piedmont 
possesses little intrinsic interest, we will give such extracts as shall show the 
general tenour of the book, and the author’s method of handling his subject. 

The purpose of the work is ‘to study the causes which led to the forma- 
tion of the state of Piedmont, and gave it stability; to bring the whole past 
|to bear upon the whole present; to inquire how far the long-continued 
success aud advancement of that country has been owing to the mere 
advantages of geographical position, and to what extent it may also be 
‘ascribed to the peculiar genius of its princes, aud the rare temper of its 
| people.” 

These three distinct causes, to which Piedmont’s prosperity may be 
| ascribed, are carefully kept in view. ‘The chapter devoted to the description 
|of Piedmont, that “State of God’s own making ;” “The barrier which 
| Providence reared up for the defence of Italy,” “ which may, perhaps, yet 
| work out the deliverance of the country,” is sufficiently graphic to make us 
| wish to know something of the people who inhabit it. Scattered among the 
| minutest statistic details are fresh bits of scenery and sunny landscapes, that 
/must have been painted under the olive shadows of Nice or in the noonday 
| mystery of Chiavari’s orange groves. Who, that is acquainted with Italian 
scenery, will not recognise the following descriptions ?— 

“ Within a distance of thirty to fifty miles the crescent of the Alps and Apennine, 
from the clould-like summit of Monte Rosa to the pass of the Bocchetta above Genoas 
rises clear and vivid, a mountain range more than four hundred miles in length; so 
distinctly sometimes, in the ineffable purity of that Italian atmosphere, that the fore- 
most bluffs and cliffs, here insensibly sloping, there towering loftily over the plain, 
with their castles, towns, convents, and sanctuaries perched on their crests, would 
seem to come within the reach of the beholder’s hand, although the nearest of them— 
the hill on which the royal castle of Rivoli stands—is litle less than eight miles from 
the capital.” 





“ As the sublime region of Mont Blanc is approached, the Alps fall back, and turn 
majestically eastwards. The Sovereign Mountain itself is invisible from Superga, 
owing to the prodigious height of the ridges that branch out from the main chain; and 
behind those same stupendous ridges, the eternal and all but pathless peaks of Mont 
Velan, Mont Combin, and Mont Cenis, successively bound the view, till at last Monte 
Rosa is reached—a thoroughly Italian mountain, standing out foremost in the chain,— 
the very cross in that Alpine diadem, visible to the whole of Piedmont and Lombardy.” 
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The character of the ancient inhabitants of these countries is thus 
sketched : 


** As they came last into the power of the Romans, it may be supposed that the people of 
Piedmont and Liguria held out for the greatest length of time against Roman corruption. 
The nature itself of that Ligurian people rendered moral subjugation even more difficult | 
than military conquest. They stand forth before us as the very hardiest men inthe | 
ancient world. were proverbs to the effect that ‘the leanest Ligurian was more 
than a match forthe stoutest Gaul,’ that ‘ their women were men in strength, their men | 
had the strength of wild beasts.’ The women shared the hardiest toils of men, both | 
in the fields—or rather rocks, for the sturdy inhabitants of the Riviera had at all times | 
to turn stones into bread—and in the mines, where they displayed that singular | 
hardihood, which the traveller, visiting the slate-quarries of Lavagna, near Chiavari, | 
may witness at the present day, as he meets young girls walking nimbly with slabs 
on their heads that would weigh down the shoulders of many a man—that more than | 
natural hardihood which made the good Greek Posidonius wonder by what privilege | 
the Ligurian women were exempt from the very throes of maternity.” 

After dwelling on the effeminacy and deterioration of modern Italians | 
he continues :— 

* Yet, be it observed, the stock of those fierce guardians of the Alps had not vanished 
utterly, They had only stepped down to more genial abodes, the mildness of whose | 
climate, the fruitfulness of whose soil, and the luxurious habits which all these cir- | 
cumstances were calculated to engender, did not, for along lapse of years—does not | 
even at the present day—efiace all traces of their sturdy manliness of old. In| 
Piedmont and Liguria the population throughout— | 

* Tiene ancor del monte é del macigno.’ | 

* Still smack of their rough mountain flint.’ | 

DantE.—(Cary’s Transl.) | 

There is a certain soberness, an earnestness and gravity, a more than Italian vitality | 

in that Subalpine people, displayed, as we shall see, at every stage of their history, | 
which, added to the peculiar circumstances of government, has tended to set them apart 

from their brethren of the east and south.” 


From the many comments on the character and policy of the Savoy 
Princes, self-chosen very often as rulers by this independent people, we can , 
give but one and that the most general. 


“There is enough that is intrinsically beautiful and heart-stirring in the annals of the | 
reigning House itself. For a lineal succession of forty sovereign princes in twenty-seven 
generations—Counts, Dukes, and Kings—during the lapse of eight centuries and a half, 
that House has stoodits ground. There must have been something more than chance 
thus to chain the wheel of fortune in favour of a dynasty: and the historians of Savoy 
find an adequate reason in the fact, that ‘no royal family has produced so long and 
uninterrupted a series of brave, able men ;’ or we might say, with more modesty but 
greater certainty, none has been soremarkable for the absence of bad, idiotic, or craven | 
men, and of profligate women—in none have the instances of startling crimes or hideous | 
vices been more unfrequent; several of those princes may claim the reputation of dis- 
tinguished warriors and legislators at home, and two of them at least played a most 
conspicuous part, and exercised a paramount influence on general events abroad.” 

After the history of the different peoples during “ Primeval times,” “ the | 
Roman era,” the dark ages, and the feudal period has been carefully gone 
through, the rise of the separate State of Savoy, its extension north of the Alps, 
the origin and genius of its princes, precedes a similar account of Piedmont, 
whose ‘‘ conquest,” we are told, took six hundred years; “ its union and 
neutralization” three hundred more; while only during the “ last sixty or 
seventy years have we the result of all the previous work—the standing up 
of a complete edifice.” From the many striking portraits, both of rulers 
and ruled, who helped to build up this edifice, we select that of the hero of 
St. Quentin and Gravelines, whose valour recovered and whose prudence 
retained all the hereditary dominions wrested from his father by the unscru- 
pulous Francis I. 

* 





* an * * + } 
“Such was Emanuel Philibert, one of those grand, heroic figures history loves to | 
dwell upon ; a man to whom history is ali the more willing to do justice, as he dis- | 
dained to bribe it ; and when Paolo Giovio offered him the tribute of his venal praises, 
which that historian so well knew how to render acceptable to all the other princes his | 
contemporaries, the Duke answered with sublime dignity, ‘ that he valued more the | 
‘small, still voice within” than all the clamour of the world’s applause.’ His was a 
character almost without a flaw, unless it be his excessive tenderness for the fair sex, | 
and his seven or eight natural children—an ‘ amiable weakness,’ as¥it was reckoned in 
that age, with a leniency which the world readily shows to one of his station, even in 
more recent times. With that figure contemporary records have made us sufliciently 
familiar: his stature somewhat below the middle size, the broad shoulders, the naturally 
delicate frame, inured to great hardships by early military training, the cold grey eye, 
the arched brow, the slightly protruding nether lip, the fair curly hair, the short, thick | 
beard, not streaked with silver in mature age, the small round head—the ‘ Iron-head’ 
—all is known to us, even to the nether limbs, somewhat bent outwardly—‘ all’ Erco- 
lina,” as the Italians have it, a blemish which he turned to good account, since ‘no man | 
ever had a more firm or elegant seat on the saddle.’ We are equally acquainted with his | 
habits: regular, punctual ; his strict and sparing distribution of time; the account he kept 
of it in a diary; the five hours he allowed himself for sleep, the few minutes at table, | 
his hard fare, exclusively made of strong meats and stronger Spanish wines; his way | 
of transacting business, always standing; for ever pacing up and down his garden, | 
always bareheaded, even in the sun, mist, or rain ; always with his sword, not hanging | 
by his side, after the common fashion, but tight under his arm, ready for immediate 
use, his sword, without which he never left his apartment. Then his manners, grave | 
but courteous, ‘ graceful beyond the common order of mankind ;’ his quick, laconic | 
answers ; his sudden flashes of anger, always under control of a long-tried temper ; his | 
hatred of falsehood, or pusillanimity ; his horror of bloodshed, or capital punish- 
ment ; his strict fulfilment of his engagements; the sacredness of his word, which he | 
pledged as ‘ a gentleman,mot as a courtier’ (parola di cavaliere, non di cortigiano). Then 
his unwearied energy and activity—activity of body, which could not be exhausted by | 
six hours’ hard play at ball, not by a nine hours’ hard run after the stag in the woods and 
mountains of Bresse, where he was almost alone in at the death, having distanced the | 
one hundred and fifty men of his retinue, and where, on putting up for the evening at a| 
farm-house, he would snatch the hatchet from the good man who was splitting wood for | 
his supper, and bustle about till the repast was ready; then, hardly allowing himself five 
minutes at table, he again sallied forth into the field, and beguiled the hours by shooting | 
at atarget, or by other manly games till late in the night, to the great wonder and dis- | 
may of the sleek, long-robed Venetian, who had scampered after him in the chase, and | 
Who, with all the rest of the company, was now hardly able to stand. Again, his | 
activity of mind, which found no sufficient employment in political or military studies, | 
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which dispensed with the services of the three secretaries he had in his nay 


enabled him to carry on his correspondence almost unaided ; partly no ad 
certain fastidiousness, which rarely satisfied him with any man’s doings teens 


also to that extreme cautiousness which ted him to take 

and on account of which he would cutian: us walt about him who could aati, 

was Emanuel Philibert, the restorer, the second founder of the State of Peinaae 
In this portrait-painting our author excels. We have long been 

with his sketch of “ Alfieri,” the“ representative man.” We do not his 

enthusiastic admiration for Napoleon and his deeds in Italy, Indeed, 

Gallenga is guilty of great relative injustice towards his much-sj iat 

if sinning land. Dealing out the bitterest scorn and blame on his 

men for their supineness, their easy submission to foreign rule, he ig 

tolerant of French insolence and Austrian usurpation, and even 

admiration of English interference. If we do not wonder that aman who 

has left his house unguarded should find on his return that his-nej 

had taken possession of his goods, and installed themselves in his apartments, 

we could but say, “‘ serve him right,” and aid him to turn out the 

whp would have no special claim to our respect or confidence. We 

like to set M.M. Gallenga and Farini (author of History of the Roman 

States from 1815 to’50) on the subject of French Influence in Ttaly—to get 

them well on to their subject, keep at a respectful distance, and hearthem 

“have it out.” What will the Marquis d’Azeglio, for whom our auth 

such boundless admiration, say to this tribute paid to the Austrians on 

account of the skill and cunning with which they recovered their footing j 

that capital—the scene of the infamous atrocities described by himin 

Last Five Days of the Austrians in Milan ?” . 


“ Honour to Austria, were she a thousand times an enemy! She showed 
the most magnanimous perseverance ; she had many a storm to weather in theme. 
time. Twice or thrice was she brought to the brink of destruction, * * * * The 


| officers of Radetzky, at Mantua and Verona, though most of them Hungarians, and at 


the time that their countrymen were in arms against Vienna, cleclared that even had 
the madcaps of the Revolutionary Government at home been base enough togive up 
Italy, they yet would keep it on their own account. The old marshal hi aif 
bent on saving the monarchy in spite of itself, would never, even in his worst straits, hear of 
the arrangements by which the Austrian Cabinet consented, or only seemed to consent, 
to the surrender of Lombardy. He was aware of the unsteadiness of purpose of the 
Italians, and had too good reasons to rely on their dissensions. He knew that France 
and England were hardly in earnest, and was, at any rate, determined to push on the 
contest with that obstinacy which is the destiny of brave men.” 


So the wily fox who, often bafiled, finally succeeds in carrying off a lamb 
from the fold, is to be admired for the success of his persevering canning, 
There are mavy other points in the handling of the affairs of 48 that we 
should like to enter on, but space forbids. A careful comparison of our 
author’s views on many subjects in ’48 and '55, among others the life and 
works of Mazzini and Charles Albert, will show that time, pe sham 
course of events, have changed his opinions not only of the results of these 
works, but of the motives that led to them. 

The last chapter, entitled, “ The Constitution of Piedmont,” is one ofthe 
most valuable in the whole book, ‘The information it contains is new to 
English readers ; and the hopes it holds out of Piedmont’s progress not only 
as a separate state, but perhaps, as the Liberator of the Peninsula, ate cheer- 
ing and well-founded. The treasures the country already possesses in its 
high-minded king, its practical, prudent statesmen, and its free institutions, 
are not exaggerated ; while the wants of the country, i.¢., improvement of 
its systems of moral and physical education, are fairly stated. That these 
wants will be gradually and effectually supplied, we think, with our author, 
there is no doubt. : 

Cherishing more certain faith, more boundless, changeless trust in Ttaly’s 
destinies than M. Gallenga appears to do, we fully enter into his view of 
the means of achieving them, as expressed in his concluding remarks se 

‘“« The people of Piedmont have, for the last seven years, been redeeming the Italian 
character, giving the lie to the ungenerous men who cried down a whole mation as 
hopelessly sunk and degenerate. Piedmont is rehabilitating Italy, achieving a moral 
conquest a thousand times more glorious than any armed subjugation. 
foes will be equally convinced that either all Italy is to be raised to the level of 
Piedmont, or men must despair of God’s justice upon earth. In his bold, confident 
youth, an Italian patriot may have rejoiced in the firm belief that his age was 
to witness the rearing up of the whole edifice of Italian nationality. He must now be 
thankful to Heaven, if, dying, he can carry with him the conviction that the first stoue 
} Italy may yet be a dream—but Piedmont iss 





HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF PHILIP THE SECOND. 
By W.H 
Vols. L. and II. Bente. 


Mr. Prescott has extracted from a mass of documentary evidence, dispersed 
through the various libraries of Europe, materials for reconstructing in great 
The character of that 1 
which has fallen as often into the hands of the romancist as into those of 
critic, is now presented fairly and clearly. We are not yet m = 
the writer’s summary view, for his work is unfinished, but the story of Philip's 
life, from his birth to the death of his son, suffices to illustrate his b - 
qualities, not less than those qualities not entirely human, whieh 


Prescott. 


| from the preachings of the Holy Roman Church. 


He, like his eee 
bequeathed a memory over which libellers and eulogists long isputed ; | 
was parodied and idealised ; and inevitably so, because he conten 
as much force as cruelty against one vast party, and in favour of 
It was natural that the Papal champion should be aspersed as the 
ant scourge. P 

With - obvious desire to arbitrate between the factions of history at 
place an European name as far from libel as from flattery, Mr. Prescott 
not found it possible to introduce many softening tints into his fot 
The shadows predominate : bigotry, inhumanity, selfishness, 4 com tt 
the natural affections, political faithlessness, and an Asiatic indifference 


but was equally turned on mathematics, mechanics, the arts, alchemy; that activity human suffering. Panegyrists ascribe to him the exaltation of Spain, wid 
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‘gitar hig government, attained her height of glory + but-he bequeathed an } of vapour began to. dissipate, the garrison -were astonished to find their enemies at 
diminished, divided, corrupted, which had lost at once its prestige | their side, and a number of small banners, such as the Turks usually bore into the 
integrity. Charles the Fifth, viewed in comparison with this sombre | fight, planted on the walls. The contest now raged fiercer than ever, as the parties 
nts a more astonishing figure. He was not the ally of so many | fught on more equal terms ;—the Mussulmans smarting under their wounds, and the 
cies ; he accredited no Duke of Alva to emulate a Tartar viceroy ; | Christians fired with the recollection of St. Elmo, and the desire of avenging their 
‘pe equipped no armada to ravage England, but he ruled his immense do- | slaughtered brethren. The struggle continued long after the sun, rising high in the 
4 with vigour and policy ; he was the virtual, before he was the titular | D-¥en® Poured down @ flood of heat on the combatants; and the garrison, pressed by 
ign of Spain ; he gained the German crown ; his generals eonquered | Ps.” a Co With wounds, were hasty able to heey tial foling 
nagar i P ed an Se {4erec’' on the slippery ground, saturated with their own blood and that of their enemies, 
-¢wo vast Western empires; and though in rivalry with him, other princes | Still the cheering battle-cry of St. John rose in the air; and their brave leader, 
to prove that the sway of Europe was in future to be divided, Charles | Zanoguerra, at the head of his knights, was to be seen in the thickest of the fight. 
at the head of the Catholic dynasties, their champion against Sulyman | There, too, was Brother Robert, an ecclesiastic of the order, with a sword im one 
; inst the Lutheran League. His successes at Muhlberg and Pavia | hand and a crucifix in the other, though wounded himself, rushing among the 
are, indeed, balanced by. his failure at Metz, and his capitulation at Passau. | and exhorting the men “ to fight for the faith of Jesus Christ, and to die in its defence.’ 
With the brilliance of his earlier career was ignominiously contrasted his! Secondly, a portrait of Queen Isabella, Philip’s third wife, and a 
into superstition and gluttony ; yet the Fifth Charles will ever be} glimpse of her nuptials :— 
paaked among great politicians and conquerors. For his son, a similar, but| It was the first time that Isabella had seen her destined lord. She now gazed on 
not an equal eminence is to be claimed. He found Spain mighty, and left her | him so intently, that he good-humouredly asked her if “ she were looking to see if he 
led and reduced. He lost a kingdom in the Netherlands, and a navy | hadany gray hairs in his head?” The bluntness of the question somewhat discon- 
in the Spanish sea. Spain, after his death, was hurried speedily and vy io- | ceriedher, Philip’s age was not much less than that at which the first gray hairs made 
ently through the stages of her long decline. When the successor of Charles | their appearance on his father’s temples, Yet the discrepancy between the ages of the 
geqaired his throne, he had not, like Charles, to subjugate Mexico and Peru ; parties In the proves lnstunes wae - greater than often happens in a royal Mafen. 
he had not to inspire and encourage those desperate warriors who plundered yoo pe pinlbeeheg . te sy pe Pai is ae a 
for Spanish treasuries the riches of Zacatecas and Potosi. He had not to y eo ae we I ne To etre paper ra 
form the army which conquered at Pavia; he had not to found the navy which Valois,” says Brantéme, who knew her well, “was a true daughter of France,—dis- 
eae < A ‘ end creet, witty, beautiful, and good, if ever woman was so.’’ She was weil made, and 
rode the waters of the East aud West, asccndant everywhere except in the tall of stature, and on this account the more admired in Spain, where the women'are 
narrow seas; he had not to teach the martial Ottoman nation that there | rarely above the middle height. Her eyes were dark, and her luxuriant tresses, of the 
existed a Power which could repel its fury. He was related, by his first! same dark colour, shaded features that were delicately fair. There was sweetness 
mariage, to Portugal, and by his secoud to England. In Italy bis Nea- | mingled with dignity in her deportment, in which Castilian stateliness seemed to be 
jtan, Sicilian, and Lombard territories gave him an influence almost | happily tempered by the vivacity of her own nation. 
me. Castile, Arragon, and Granada, which, when his father began to For some we ks, during which the sovereigns remained in the capital, there was a 
feign, were separate and dangerous states, were now provinces of a consoli- general jubilee. A'l the national games of Spain were exhibited to the young queen 5 
dated empire. the bull-fight, the Moorish sport of the canas, oT tilt of reeds, and tournaments on 
In addition to these advantages, Philip enjoyed others in the internal horseback and on foot, in both of which Philip often Showed himself armed cap-a-pie 
gondition of his empire. He was a Cxsar, not a king in council. The de- |" the liste, and Gd tis duels in theguentns Seer pprmmmnagly 2 te 
ova ar hee as tres nd ‘. tag Peso , Another show, which might have been better reserved for a less joyous occasion, was 
pendencies of Spain were governed by Spanish viceroys; in Spain itself @hibited to Isabella. As the court and the cortes were drawn together in Toledo, the 
the power of the nobles was extin *t; the law 3 were e licts 5 its legis] itor Holy Office rage ‘ne snneshiia to celebrate an auto de té, which, from the pea of 
was the monarch alone. __ At Villalar the authority of the Commons had the victims and quality of the spectators, was the most imposing spectacle of the kind 
disappeared. Even the Netherlands, though jealous of their ancient institu- | ever witnessed in that capital. 
tions, ‘consented to supply the necessities of the crown by a tax larger; If Isabella was not a scholar, like Mary, she at least was well instructed for the 
than the revenues of America.” time, and was fond of reading, especially poetry. She had a ready apprehension, and 
Such was the position of Philip when he ascended the Spanish throne. | learned in a short time to speak the Castilian with tolerable fluency, while there was 
Nevertheless, his reign was disturbed by numerous dangers, and marked by | S°™ething pleasing in her foreign accent, that made her pronunciation the more in- 
mumerous disgraces. Parallel with almost its entire course is traced the | teresting. She accommodated herself so well to the usages of her adopted mation, that 
conflict with the Netherlands, exasperated by his policy, and irreconcileably | °° S00 Won the hearts of the Gpaniasie, “Ho quem pes Contie,’ says the loyal 
alienated by the atrocities of the Duke of Alva. Philip sated in She Brantome, 6 with due deference to Isabella the Catholic, was ever rt a 
leading principle the inviolability and universality of the Papal power; yet country.” When she went abroad, it was usually with her face uncovered, aise 
Si. 29 enfortunate at the very commencement of his -reion. as (22. | manner of her countrywomen. The press was always great around her whenever shé ap- 
. . StS. as te very COMMERCEMENE 4 [his reign, as to €ngage | peared in public, and happy was the man who could approach so near as to get a glimpse 
in a war with the E ope, who, though his te mporal forces were routed in | of her beautiful countenance. 
every engagement, was still able to bring the Spanish commander upon his Mr. Prescott elaborately investigates the tragedy of the death of Don 
knees, sueing for forgiveness, and confessing an act of treason against the | Carlos and of Isabella, clearing it of much false romance, but lenin it 
ao ey 2 _ ; _ me | still enveloped in mystery. The behaviour of the Prince during his short 
, though successful in a military point of view, Philip had been | captivity was that of a madman :— 
into an attitude of humility. The victories of St. Quentin, and of he mental excitement under which he laboured, combined with the want of air and 
Gravelines came, however, to enhance the military renown of Spain, and | exercise, produced its natural effect on his health. Every day he became more and more 
the King erected, as the firs? trophy of his reign, the magnificent palace of | emaciated; while the fever which had so long preyed on his constitution now burned in his 
a . , veins with greater fury than ever. To allay the intolerable heat, he een gee be 
. Prescott’s history has been written in good faith, and with : irable | Such desperate expedients as seemed to intimate, says the Papal nuncio, that, 
) in good faith, and with admirable barred cn cons violent hands on himself, he would accomplish the same end in 
a slower way, but not less sure. He deluged the floor with water, not a little 
whole narrative of the reformation and revolt in the Netherlands, of the se poe orp tema 8 ppt eng mee an — a — sae a 
Norman crusade against the orders of Christian chivalry, of the English naked, with bate fest, om the call gouumumt. He ee ee : 
episode rg Philip's career lt til hateiaain insite nd ' “his family life ms and snow to be introduced several times in a night into his bed, and let it remain there 
quired to be illustre ’ ‘_ & emmys I rita! boy ol a —— y ‘tte, Te- | for hours together. As if this were not enough, he would gulph down such draughts of 
. J strated by new evidence; but this evidence lay in| snow-water as distance any achievement on record in the annals of hydropathy. He 
public and private collectious of ancient date, involved with masses of pursued the same mad course in what he eat. He would abstain from food an incredible 
relevant annals, and it was a work of great labour to extract and arrange | number of days, and then, indulging in proportion to his former abstinence, would 
it. All this portion of his task Mr. Prescott has completed with as much | devour a pastry of four partridges, with all the paste, at a sitting, washing it down 
lgenuity as diligence. But—and every one knows this—he is more than a! With three gallons or more of iced water! - ‘i 
mperior compiler. He has a style of his own, and it is a vigorous, pointed,| These and other circumstances, encouraged the propagation of various 
aad pictorial style, exactly suited to a historian of the highest class. stories, of which the following, though not the most credible, is one of the 
he reader who may be tempted to study, in this masterly narrative,| most curious. Philip, it was said, had been exhorted to spare the life of 
the history of Philip the Second, has probably studied other subjects in his son :— 
other of Mr. Prescott’s works. ‘Therefore, he does not want to know what| , To this the king replied, that, though his feelings moved him to follow the suggest 
. Prescott’s general manner is: it will content him to learn that the tion of his ministers, his conscience would not permit it. He could not think that he 
sory of Philip contains as much graphic matter, colours as bright, anec- should consult the good of his people by placing over them « —_ oo vieeenia 
as pleasant, criticism as sound, historical views as Geiced,..useil disposition, and so tierce and sanguinary in his temper, as Carlos. owever agonising 
luminous, as the story af Destintad tnd lecbelle. 3t istie heck tecieiet might be to his feelings as a father, he must allow the law to take its course. Yet, 
Breputation—and to increase j “ . . ax , anne after all, he said, it might not be necessary to proceed to this extremity. The prince’s 
: and to increase it. ; ‘ health was in so critical a state, that it was only necessary to relax the precautions in 
é will quote three passages, to illustrate the variety of Mr. Prescott’s | regard to his diet, and his excesses would soon conduct him to the tomb! One 
The first is a battle-scene from the narrative of the Siege of Malta. | only was essential, that he should be so well advised of his situation that he be 
Turks have given the assault :— willing to confess, and make his peace with Heaven before he died. This was the 
0 mortars were mounted on th- rampart. But, through some mismanagement, | greatest proof of love which he could give to his son and to the Spanish nation. 
| Were not worked; and the assailants were allowed to reach the foot of the Ruy Gomez and Espinosa both of them informed from this singular ebullition of 
bastion, which they prepared to carry by e-calade. Applying their ladders, they speedily | parental tenderness, that they could not further the real intentions of the king mety 




















art. It brings together a profusion of original materials, collected from the 
principal libraries of Europe, and patiently and skilfully analysed. The 


rt 
to mount, when they were assailed by showers of stones, hand-grenades, and | than by expediting as much as possible the death of Carlos, Ruy Gomez according 


combustibles of various kinds ; while huge fragments of rock were rolled over the | communicated his views to Olivares, the prince's physician. *This he did in such an ame 
Parapet, crushing men and ladders, and scattering them in ruin below. The ram- biguous and mysterious phrase, as, while it intimated his meaning, might serve to veil 
an Were covered with knights and soldiers, among whom the stately form of| the enormity of the crime from the eyes of the party who was to perpetrate it. No 
intonio de Zanoguerra, the commander of the post, was conspicuous, towering above | man was more competent to this delicate task than the prince of Eboli, bred from his 
comrades, and cheering them on to the fight. Meantime the assailants, mustering | youth in courts, and trained to a life of dissimulation. Olivares readily comprehended 
4swarm of hornets to the attack, were soon seen replacing the broken ladders, | the drift of his discourse,—that the thing required of him was to dispose of the pri- 
again clambering up the walls. The leading files were pushed upward by those | soner, in such a way that his death should appear natural, and that the honour of the 
; yet scarcely iad the bold adventurers risen above the parapet, when they were | king should not be compromised. He raised no scruples, but readily signified his wil- 
the | by the pikes of the soldiers, or struck down by the swords and battle- axes of | lingness faithfully to execute the will of his sovereign. Under these circumstances, 
knights, At this crisis, a spark unfortunately falling into the magazine of com- | on the twentieth of July, a purgative dose was administered to the unsuspecting 
— it took fire, and blew up with a territic explosion, killing or maiming numbers | who, as may be imagined, rapidly grew worse. It was a consolation to his father, that 
garrison, and rolling volumes of blindifig smoke along the bastion. The be- | when advised of his danger, Carlos consented to receive his confessor. Thus, though the 
siegers profited by the confusion to gain a footing on the ramparts; and, when the clouds! o dy perished, the soul was saved. 
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Che Arts, 


CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHY. 

Tue objection that would be made to a chromo-lithographic picture, by 
persons who distinguish very severely between imitative and deceptive art, 
would be tliat it is intended to pass for that which it is not. Mr. Ruskin 
— apply to this new and beautiful invention language as condemnatory 

e has applied to cast-iron ornaments, “ graining,” in imitation of 
costly woods and marble, machine-carving, and other cheap replacements 
of much-prized material or of human skill and labour. Ordinary engraving, 
whether it be on stone, or on wood or metal, simply pretends to give, as 
far as it can give, the general effect produced by the brush of the painter ; 
and when a more than commonly successful result of this kind is gained, 
connoisseurs will say that the print is full of colour—meaning no more 
than that it is, in its own degree, pictorial. But chromo-lithography is 
not satisfied with thus representing the main effect of a higher kind of work ; 
it must reproduce that kind of work—copying, touch by touch, and practi- 
cally multiplying the original design. In looking at a good chromo-litho- 
graph, you may easily be cheated into the belief that not merely skill but 
time and labour—not merely time and labour, but thought and study—liave 
been expended on that single piece of cardboard, which bears but one of 
many hundred exactly similar impressions. 

Chromo-lithography, then, is liable to the charge of deceit. But surely 
there is something to be said in favour of an art which enlivens so 
pleasantly the windows of the printsellers, and which indefinitely extends 
the limits of parlour walls. Our own belief is that in the perfection of 
the art will lie its triumphant answer to objectors. In order to secure this 
perfection, you must have artists, While chromo-lithography was left in 
the hands of inferior men, employed as mechanical copyists of works of 
excellence, there might have been some risk that a healtily-increasing taste 
for water-colour painting would be vitiated by the sudden and wholesale 
supply of spurious food. We have an example of such bad influenc@ in 
the vile imitations of the photograph, calculated to attract and mislead a 
vulgar eye. But there is a specific difference between making a good thing 
go as far as possible and substituting that wh'ch is altogether contrary and 
vastly inferior. Leaf-gold is gold still, though a grain of the real metal be 
made to cover a comparatively large surface. In the hands of a man who has 





originality as well as skill, chromo-lithography is a legitimate agent for the 
most productive and beneficial application of his powers. It is, therefore, 
with great pleasure that we find the Messrs. Rowney turning to worthy 
account the process which they have brought, by long and careful experi- | 
ment, to its present stage of perfection. The artists whose co-operation | 
they have secured are either deservedly popular or soon to become so. 
One important result of a higher extension of chromo-lithography we have 
not yet considered. Painters, working expressly with a view to the pecu- 
liar effects of colour-printing, will learn to modify their style in accordance 
with the necessities of the process; and so far from this having a restrictive 
influence, the very contrary is to be expected, for there is nothing truly 
great and admirable in art that does not owe its origin and development to 
circumstances that compelled an exercise of thought in the artist. 


One of the last specimens that we have seen of Messrs. Rowney’s enter- 
rise and ingenuity is the beautiful little rustic figure which was exhibited 
y William Hunt, a season or two ago, at the Water Colour Gallery, under 

the title of “ Diflidence.” The pring is remarkable, from its exemplifying 
the great advance which chromo-lithography has made in the course of a 
few months. In all the groups of hedge-flowers, autumn-berries, birds’- 
nests, plums, and primrozes, which have been given by Messrs. Rowney 











from this delightful painter’s portfolio, we bave observed a deficiency in 
the mingling of greys, for which quality Hunt is especially famous. Now, | 
in the flesh tints of the little figure before us—infinitely more difficult | 
of management than the moss-lining of a nest or the bright scarlet cheek | 
of a berry—we find, almost in perfection, the very quality we had missed | 
in those former groups of pa objects. | 

In a short time, we believe, the graceful figure studies of a most promising, | 


=) | 


but now almost unknown artist, will be published, through the medium of 
chromo-lithography. Several s 
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PRE-RAPHAELITISM AT THE CRYSTAL PALA 

Tue Arundel Society, on Saturday last, exhibited to the publie, in the 
adjoining the Music Chamber of the Sydenham Palace, some Court 
tere-ting illustrations of the early state of art in Italy. ‘- well Mp - 
productions of ancient Greece. The weather was most. unfayo nie ae 
visitors, being cold and ra & but the Court was well filled ag ie 
Wyart, in the absence of Mr. Ruski, delivered a very interestin, —— 
pore address, in which he traced the history of Italian art and - eat a 
that its germ may be found in the religious ideas and orizinal freahnes ann 
carried on to the Continent by the Anglo-Saxon and Irish monks whe Dae 
eleventh century, penetrated to Constantinople, and infused their ae 
vitality into the formalism of the Byzantines, the anatomy of wh 
ceptious they in part adopted, but, while adopting, vivified, Mr Woe 
gave a brief sketch of the lives of CimanvE and Giotto, whom he de 
scribed as the first exponents of the new school of painting; and thus ut his 
hearers agreeably in possession of the chief ficts necessary to py 
comprehension of the objects surrounding them. Proper 

The works of art exhibited in the Court consist for the most part of 
tracings from the frescoes painted by Grorro, about the year 1306 on th 
walls of the Chapel of Santa Maria dell’ Arena, at Padua ; of woodcuts of 
these on a reduced scale by the Messrs. Daxziei; of copies of frescoes 
of fourteen allegorical figures by Guorro ; of copies of frescoes by Pra 
AxGe1ico DA Fresore ; and of a drawing from Domenico GuigLanpago 

The ec llection will not remain for long, and it is well worth studying 
The other objects of art contained in it consist of alabaster models of 
the Elgin marbles, reduced by Mr. Carverron by means of a machine 
which copies with an accuracy so wonderful, that the most niinute and 
superficial marks are reproduced with absolute ideutity ; and copies of ancient 
ivory carvings, made from gutta-percha impressions taken from the ori- 
ginals. The Arundel Court—as we suppose it may for the time be called 
—will, in short, be found of great interest to the 


artist, the antiquarian, 
and the lover of beauty. q 





THE THEATRES. 
Tue Juin solstice has opened at Covent-garden with the usual riotous 
demoustrations of Great British Gentdom ; but, in the opinion of many, whose 
good opinion is worth consulting, with scarcely the spirit and attraction of 
former Novembers. Still the Mons. himself has lost none of his splendours ; 
his waistcoat is as white, his “ front”? as dazzling, his locks as Ambrosian, 
his smile as Olympian, the wave of his bat6én as majestic and imperial as 
ever. Ilis forces too are, we believe, undiminished in number and in 
quality. The ensemble of a band, in which there are so many remarkable 
solists, cannot well be of a vulgar order. Perhaps the truth is, that in the 
better part of these concerts, in the higher class of music, which the cele- 
brated conductor has done so much to democratize in England, the per- 
formance will be found quite equal to that of former seasons, and thatit is 
only in the coarser condiments of the entertainment, in the claptrap 
burlesques of noisy patriotism, in the descriptive battles, and in the 
hideous 


noise or big-drum bombardments, that the falling-off has 
been observed. It is quite possible that the conductor and his 
orchestra are sick of the noise; at any rate, a large and sensible 
portion of the public are heartily so; although, in a vast mis 


cellaneous audience, there will always be badauds enough to shout 
for that sickly boudoir-ditty, which is so poor a substi‘ ute for a national air, 
and which sounds so thin and meretricious between ‘ God save the Queen” 
and “ Rule Britannia.’”’ We protest, however unavailingly, against the 
folly and bad taste of these most inopportune ebullitions of bravado ata 
time when, from one end of the continent to the other, England has fallen 
low in moral power and in military prestige. For the rest, these concertsare 


| welcome indeed in a dreary month, and the arrangement of the grand 


tier, as a dress circle, is a marked advantage. 2 

At Daury Lang, Charles Matthews has appeared in a new rattling version 
of a French farce, un Monsieur qui suit les Femmes, which he carries off u 
all his prodigious vivacity. We are glad to see a novelty or two underlined in 
the bills of the Otympic ; not before the desirableness of a change was begin- 
ning to be felt. Miss Buancuge Fang continues to excite a real sensation in 
The Little Treasure at the Haymarket, by her exquisite grace and fi 


imens of his power may be seen at Mr. | and the unwonted charm of naturalness in her acting. Mr. Caanves Kaas 


Lock’s photographic gallery, in Regent-street. We call particular attention | promises us something light and cheerful for the long evenings—a revival 
to the “Reaper” and the “ Fiower Girl,” both of which studies contain | of his Macbeth ; and, finally, the Court-newsmen report preparations a 
as much life and beauty as are to be found in the works of Leslie and Frith. | Windsor for a new series of performances in St. George’s Hall. 














Tae Sovurnwark Erection: RETIREMENT OF 
Mr. Scove...—Sir Charles Napier has addressed fur- 
ther meetings since our last publication, and has been 
received with so much enthusiasm that Mr. Scovell, 
finding his chance hopeless, has given in. In his ad- 
dress to the electors, he says:—‘‘ The canvass I have 
made in person of those whom I had not previously 
been acquainted with forces me to confess that the cry 
of ‘an ill-used man’ in favour of Sir Charles Napier 


altogether less dull. 
renders my return so uncertain, unless I continue a 


Court, however, gave a verdict in favour of Mrs. ¢ 
David and Jenkin, on account of the transfer having | at Hardwicke Court, ncar Gloucester (in which Sir 
been made with the design of defrauding the revenue. ; 

Srare or Trape.—The advices from the manufac- , Sidney Turner, &c., took part), the object of which was 
turing towns regarding the business of the week ending | the formation of a reformatory union for crim 
November 3rd, are generally favourable. At Manches- | result of the meeting was the appointment of a provi- 
ter, there has been an improved demand at a slight | sional committee intrusted with the task of orgafising & 
advance in quotations, and the tone of the market is | reformatory union, the vocation of which would be to 
The Birmingham report describes | consider and promote the best means of 


RerorMatory Union.—A meeting has been held 


John Pakington, M.P., Mr. Bracebridge, the Rev. 











contest necessarily more expensive by its protraction, 
that I shall leave the field to the gallant Admiral, and 
to Southwark the honour of being represented by him 
in Parliament.” 


Evasion or INcome-Tax.—Evan David, a hay- 
merchant at Cardiff, made a transfer of a horse and 
cart to William Jenkin, in order to evade the payment 
of income-tax. Jenkin subsequently sold the horse, 
and had his name paffited on the cart. On the death 
of Evan David, Thomas David, his executor, sued the 
widow, and also Jenkin, for converting the property to 

own use, the horse and cart being only trans- 
ferred, not sold. The judge of the Cardiff "County 





no change except an increase of uncertainty in the | 
manufactured iron trade, owing to a combination for | 
higher wages. At Nottingham, there has been great 
activity both in lace and hosiery, the American pur- 
chases especially being very large. In the woollen dis- 
tricts, although there has not been much increase in 
the extent of transactions, a more cheerful feeling is 
observable, and confidence with respect to the prospect 
or the winter and spring is sustained. _In the Irish 
linen markets there has been no alteration. With re- 
gard to di ts, the d d in the provinces gene- 
rally seems to have been less than in London, and in 
some important instances lower rates have been current, 
—Times¢ 





criminals, to procure employment for them, and to 
restore them to society ; also, to promote the pi 
training and preparation of efficient teachers for refor- 
matory institutions. It was agreed that @ 
meeting of the society should be held in London 
May. o A 

Tue ReFvGEE QuEstion.—A letter from Vienna ® 
the Gazette de la Bourse, says :—‘* Lord Elliot, it 8 tl 
serted, delivered last week a note from his gov 
relative to the refugees, in which the British Gover! 
states that it will not suffer on its territory any 9g" affect 
against the rights of other states, or which would - 
the interests of friendly governments. It is said that 
similar note has been despatched to Paris” 
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Pasha has issued a circular relative to 


———— Eee 
MARRIAGES. FOREIGN FUNDS. 


ee Said 4 . ‘ 
fort. 3 in the interior, which has done away | HURRELL—YOUNG.—On‘ the 3rd instant, at St. George's, (Last Orrrera. ATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING 


™ a very unjust 


japortations after they had paid the regular tax of five 
advalorem, and on exported merchandise over 
the first payment of twelve per cent, In the 


percent. 


second duty formerly levied on 


a now published by the Viceroy it is decided that 


coming from Darfour and the White Nile, | 


are considered as countries independent of Egypt, 


when imported 
per cent and, if in 
oe 


into Egypt, pay the duty of five 
tended for exportation, pay only 


transit duty of three per cent. ; and all goods imported 
inces beyond Asouan, which are under the 
Eagptian Government, will pay no duty at Asouan, and 


assimilated t 


il be 


othe produce of Egypt, which is 


from all duty so long as it is not exported. 


Ay Honest CanMan —A cab was hired afew days 
to convey to Messrs. Twining’s banking-house a 


ity of coin 
swing of, the cabma 
is his vehicle ; this h 


from the Bank of England, After 
n found a bag of gold remaining 
e took to the banking-house, and 


gave it up to the owners. It was found to contain 150/, 


The driver received 2 


, as a reward for his honesty, 


Tur DESCENDANT OF Deror.—Mr. Charles Knight 


es to the Times the following interesting par- | 


ticalars concerning James Defoe :—“ In January, 1854, 
so old man called upon me at my office and requested me 
to look at @ book which he held in his hand. It was the 


third volume of the 
Wilson. He pointed 
Dee, by which it ap 


Life of Daniel Defoe, by Walter 
to the account of the decendants of 
peared that Samuel, his grandson, 


hada son James, who, says Wilson, ‘is living at this 
ime (1880), a boxmaker and undertaker, in Hungerford- 
market, London. He has had a family of eight children, 


of whom two are now 
od man who addres 
Daniel Defoe. He w 
Icould not te otherwi 


living, James and Priscilla.’ The 
sed me was this great-grandson of 
as then seventy-seven years of age. 
se than interested in the remarkable 


fut that a direct lineal male descendant of the great 
wrelist and politician—one of England's immortals— 
ms alive. I took his address; visited him in his humble 
sttage at Kennington ; ascertained that he had removed 
fom Hungerford-market at the time it was pulled down, 
bad since been unfortunate in business, and was now 
chiefly dependent upon his wife and daughter, who lived 


with him, and took 


in washing. 1 established his 


identity with the boxmaker by his old account-books, 
and I leamt from some of his former neighbours of 


Hungerford-market +! 


iat he was greatly respected as an 


honest and industrious man who had seen better days. 


Tneed not say that 
ny sympathy, I c 


these circumstances deeply moved 
ymmunicated the matter to some 


private friends, from whom I obtained subscriptions; and 


I have since received 
ach, from a lady w 
known, During 185 


two annual subscriptions, of 107. 
hose munificent charities are well 
4 and the present year I have thus 


been able to make a periodical payment to this interesting 
old man, and 1 have procured him medical assistance 
during @ severe illness, My little fund is now nearly 
eshausted, The annual subscription of 10/. will, how- 


ever, be continued.” 


Mr. Knight adds that the reason 


viyhe did not make the case public was that, on 
comilting with his friend Mr. Dickens, he thought that 


open appeal would 


twults than those which had already been attained. ‘‘ The | 
interest,” concludes Mr. Knight, “ which I felt for James | 


not produce any more favourable 


Deloeas the descendant of a great man has been increased 


dating my intercourse 
manly character.”” 


with him by his own simple an4 


A Pare Linrary anp Museum Rervusep IN 


mat City.—A large 
f London was held 
» on Mond 


meeting of ratepayers of the City 
in the Egyptian-hall of the Man- 
ay, to take into consideration the 


» establishing a free Library and Museum 
4 » In accordance with the Public Libraries 


ot Mesrams’ Act of 
Meeting in favor 
a Peacock mov 
that the City 
Volumes at 

the Deputy, “ 
wed by the citizens > 
was visite 

Were cheers a 
alluded to the pTessu 
show of hands, “‘ the 


m immense majority 


last session. The Mayor addressed 
ur of applying the act; but Mr. 
ed the previous question, on the 
had already got a free library of 
Guildhall. ‘And how often,’’ 
did they think that library was 

During the month of October, 
d by seven persons!’’ At which 
nd laughter. Mr. Peacock also 
re on the rates ; and finally, ona 
previous question” was carried by 


Patan Accipent.—Mr. Joseph Sadler, of the firm 


ler and Harrison, wine merchants, of London, | 


"walking on the 
fipped against some 


pier at Boulogne, when his foot 
projection, and he fell into the 


» 4 depth of thirty feet. He was picked up out 


the mud, the tide 


being out at the time; but the | 


was broken, and he shortly after expired. 


= 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


TLWes._ 


LER = the 4th inst., at Stoke College, Suffolk, the wife of 


wes, Esq. : 


vers, 


d 

Seman pendey, the 5th inst., in Broad-street, Oxford, | Ditto, Under £1000... se 9 3d.j} 2d.) 54] .....” | Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; J. H. Powell, 15, Wes 
G 
d 


BIRTHS. 
@ son. 
Esq. : a daughter. 


nst., at Grafton House, Cambridge, the 
y : a son. 





Hanover-square, Gaynsbury Hurrell, Esq., of Sudbury. nspay Evenrna. 
Suffolk, to Bessey Amy Young, daughter of Thomas Young, *s ees / 
Esq., of Twickenham. | eee Bonds 100 Ce A 5 per 
nts., 1822 ........ seeneee 
HADWEN—DI3LEY.—On Saturday, the 3rd instant, at St. | per Cents....... ove 
Augustine’s Church, Liverpool, Ann, daughter of the late Spanish 3 p. Ct. NewDef. .., 
Henry Disley, Esq., to Charles John, second son of the late Spanish Committee Crt. of 


Isaac Hadwen, Esq. 

WHITE—CARTER.—On Tuesday, the 6th inst., at St. John's 
Notting-hill, Frederick George White, Esq. M.R.C.8. and Belgian 4} per Cents...,... 
L.8.A., eldest son of George White, Esq., Manton, near | P + | Dutch 24 per Cents. ....., 
Marlborough, Wiits, to Julia, eldest’ daughter of Matthew | Portuguese 5 per Cents... ... | Dutch 4 per Cent. Certif. .. 
Carter, Esq., late Her Majesty's Consul-General for the Pro- 
vince of Murcia, in Spain. 


DEATHS. Just published, price 2s., post free, 28. 6d. 


HEATH.—On the 26th ult., washed overboard and drowned, on AX ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHGA ; its 
his passage from Leer, during the late gales, Capt. J. Heath, Nature and Treatment, with an exposition of the 
of Arbour-square, Stepney, and New Romney, Kent. Frauds that are practised by 3 who advertise the 

PREVOST.—On the 28th ult., Rear-Admiral Thos. Jas. Prevost | speedy, safe, and effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. 
aged 84; also his grandson, Edward Augustine, youngest child | @ MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSI 
of Capt. and Mrs. Prevost, aged three months London. 

TEMPLER.—On the 2nd instant, at 87, St. Paul's-road, Cam- London : W. Kent and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster-row 
den-town, agei 31, after a few hours’ illness, Charles James 
Templr, second son of the Rev. John Templer, rector of 
Teigngrace, Devon. Italian and French Languages. 

FEILDE.— 5th instant, in her 42nd year, from the effects th 

FEILDE.—On the 5th instant, in he ndy R. ARRIVABENE, D.LL., from 


of a severe burn, caused by her clothes accidentally catching 


Coup not fum. 2.00... > 
Venezeula 44 per Cents... ... 








, 








fire, Jane Wowen Feilde, daughter of the late Rev. Thomas University of Padua, who has been established in 
Feilde, of Hertingfordbury, Herts. London for three years, gives private lessons in Itelian and 
. a a ‘ _________._.__. | French at his own house, or the house of his is. He 
also attends Schools both in town and-country. Mr. ARRIVA- 
, ° ° BENE teaches on a plan thoroughly practical, and the most 
Gaummercin 4 firs. a mind cannot fai to thoroughly comprehend his 

essons. 


Apply by letter to Mr. ARRIVABENE, No. 4, St. Michael’s- 
place, Brompton. 





MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE, 


HEATRE ROYAL, OLYMPIC 
i Sveni Novi t | . 
Friday Evening, Nov cuber 9, 1855. T Lessee, Mr. ALFRED WIGAN. 
ALL ~ — — a been i a ene OPEN FOR THE SEASON, 
tions ; but the settling_o ne monthly acco’ a 
Stock was scarce, and has made the market go better. This Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
morning the rumour of an alliance offensive = defensive with PLOT AND PASSION. 
Sweden has given a life-like appearanceto the Funds, and they ar 
have been done at 89. Will an alliance with Sweden improve | , Characters by Mesers. Emery, F. Robson, G. Vining. Leslie 
our funds eventua ly ? is the question. Would not the enforced Mrs. Sterling and Miss Bromley. 
restitution of Finland form a fifth point, and thereby prolong the After which, the New Farce, 





war? The American difficulty has not surged up this week,— CATCHING A MERMAID 

is that spectre laid, or is it to re-appear? . a 
Meanwhile there is a little cloud in the distance that will burst | a7. ancinde tie Tullis -1-+ tide. F. Robson. 

soon after Parliament re-assembles in the form of a new loan, 0 conclade wit! 





People are divided as to the amount—some exaggerators say | A BLIGHTED BEING. 

forty millions. Sardinia and Turkey will want money, and we| Characters by Messrs. F. Roson, Leslie, H. Cooper, Danvers, 
have not been carrying on a war in the slashing, off-hand | and Miss Ternan.} 

manner, ‘more Palmerstoni’ for nothing. We hear of 200 Thursday and Friday, 

fresh 13-inch mortars, and 130,000 shells to match, being sent TO OBLIGE BENSON. 

out, and we forget the cost. As —_ as i mera assembles | After which, 

we shall be enlightened in this and other particulars Now money | - ia 

is easier, Bank returns better, &c., &c., and a half-yearly divi- | STILL WATERS RUN DEEP. 
dend in the Funds, due in six weeks’ time. Barring bad news | _ Characters by Messrs. A. Wigan, G. Vining, Emery, Mrs. A. 
from the United States, we shall see the Fands 91 or 92 before | Wigan, and Miss Maskell. 


January To conclade with 

The Railway Market has been more buoyant, and prices better CATCHING A MERMAID. 
sustained. The same has been observed in the Foreign lines. Saturday, 

Canada Land has been firmer. THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 


Joint-stock banks all good.—Mines, that is, Foreign Mines, 
are dull; but investments in good English Mines are, and have 4 
been, enormous. The advanced price of metals has been the | OYAL LYCEUM THEATRE— 
principal cause of this tendency to bay Mining Shares. United THE LAST FEW WEEKS. The Seventy-first > 
Mexicans have experienced a rise and fall of from 103, to 15s. a! sentation of MAGIC and MYSTERY. Extraoruinary Beyse- 
share. Crystal Palaces are still heavy, and the dealers evidently | ment produced by the GREATGUN TRICK. The Ill excite 





anxious to get clear of them. oe : : of SPIRIT RAPPING made still more striking invested 
In the Foreign Market for Securities Turkish Six per Cents. | with greater interest. Pro-ramme of the Grand Hfoasinion Spec- 
the New Four per Cents, are very steady. . } tacle of Magic and Mystery entirely re-modelled— Extraordinary 
Four o’Clock.—Consols close a little flatter, 88}, 89; Turkish, | eff cts introduced. The Great Gun Trick every eveni Doors 


793, 2; New ditto, 2%, dis. | open each Evening at Half-past Seven; commence at it. Pris 
vate Boxes, £1 11s. 6d. and £1 1s., can be obtained at the Bux- 
—_ " at —s princi — Libraries. Stalls, 4s. Dress Cirele, 38, 
dan > TON ¢ , i r Boxes, 2s. Pit, 1s. Gallery,6d. The Box-office ig 
FROM THE L INDON GAZETTE daly from 11 till 5, under the direction of Mr. Chatterton, 
Tuesday, November 6. Jun. Grand Fashionable Morning Performance on Saturday, 
BANKRUPTS.—Esenzzer Tgartz and MattHew Caop- | November 10th, at Two o'clock : Doors open at Half-past One. 
PING, Larkhall-lane, Clapham, brewers—CuaRLes Gxaky, PROFESSOR ANDERSON begs respectfully to announce the 
Shoreditch, cheesemonger—WiLu1amM Samira Hickman, Duke- | positive termination of his Magicai Performances in consequence 
street, St. James’s, picture dealer—Epwin Henry Spark, High- | of the great preparations for his Spectacle and P. at 
street, Islington, hosier—Rogzert Joun Warp, Croydon, brewer | Covent Garden Theatre. 
—THomas WitKey, Prospect-place, Walworth-road, emery and | 
glass paper manufacturer—Joun Carter Lucas and Tuomas | 














Lucas, Aldersgate-street, wholesale druggists—WILLIAM Jox- | ‘a ‘ r 
Ley, Charing-cross, poulterer—Jonyx Danks, Great Bridge, | a SHAD S 4 GRAND ANATOMICAL 
Staffordshire, timber merchant — Taomas Lewis, Bath, | : Mc Is » consisting of upwards of 1,000 highly interest- 
builder —Nicnotas Martyn, Fowey, Cornwall, baker—Jamegs | He “| neem snd every part of the Human Frame in 
Renton, Bradford, Yorkshire, watch maker—Samuxt JupK1ns, | oe a dail the vassone Races of Men, &e., 
Sheffield, baker—Ricuarp Kerire, Sheffield, woollendraper— on pypeety wy) dilluored vy = SEXTON Cs a ae rat 
}ZORGE WEATHERHEAD. Newcastie-upon-Tyne, joiner. ’ hw » SEATON, 2, ‘ 

‘ SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS “E Gcavems, Glasgow, | a ee olniaton, Ils. —4, COVENTRY-STREET, 
portmanteau maker—T. SIncuair, Crieff, plumber—T. CLUNEs, “SQ - 

Aberdeen, plumber. 





Friday, November 9. In the High Court of Chancery. 


BANKRUPTS.—Atrrep Twetveteers, blacking and ink 
manufestarer, Holland-street, Blackfriars-réad — Wi tt1am ([RIESEMAB.—On the 29th of Ma A 1855, 
an Injunction was granted by the High Court of Chancery, 


Parker, brewer, Hampstead-road — ney | beg =m —4 d on the Lith of J f tual, against 
keeper, Keighley, Yorkshire— Matrugew Craiac Norbury, | and on the of June following was made per 

jonas and builder, Chorlton-upov-Medlock, Lancashire— | Joseph Franklin and others to restrain them, coe a penalty of 

Cuantes Henry Pavt Rawcryes, timber merchant and iron- | 1000/., from imitating this medicine, which is protected by Royal 

monger, Mile-end, Portsea—Henry Wrupe, music seller, New | Letters Patent of England, ana secured by the seals of the Beole 

| Cavendish-street-—GrorGe Paxsons, brassfounder, B gh de Pharmacie de Paris, and the Imperial Coliege of Medicine, 

—ANMNE STAVELEY, bookseller, Nottingham. Vienna. Triesemar, No. i, is » remedy for Relaxation, Sperma- 

torrhesa, and Exhaustion of the System, whether arising from 

ys accident or climate. Triesemar, No. 2, effectually, in the short 

BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. space of three days, completely and entirely eradicates all traces 

(CLOSING PRIcEs.) of those disorders which capivi and cubebs have so long becu 

_ patie - —y,—_—__—_———_ | thought an antidote for, to the ruin of the health of a vast por- 

Sat. | Mon. | Tues.| Wed-| Thur.| Frid. | tion of the population. Triesemar, No. 3, is the great Continental 

' - remedy for that class of disorders which unfortunately the 

Bank Stock ..+...s00-4] 2074 | 2074 | ...... 208 | 208 203 | English physician treats with mercury, to the inevitable destruc. 

3 per Cent. Red. ......| 87¢ | 872 | 873] 87 87 88 | tion of the patient's constitution, and which all the sarsapariila 

3 per Cent. Con. An.| 87f | 834 | 883 | 88 88 89 | in the world cannot remove. Triesemar, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, are alike 














| Consols for Account) 83 | 883) | 88 | 88$ | 88%] ...... devoid of taste or smell, and of all nauseating qualities,’ They 
3g per Cent. AM. ....06) seecse | cencee | seeeee canons) diines 874 | may lie on the toilet-table without their use being suspeeted.— 
New 24 per Cents. ...) sesece | sseree | senses TB | ccscce | cecees Sold in tin cases at 11s. each; free by post, 2s. extra; divided 
| Long Ans. 1860 ......| sis... 3 3h | ....- 37-16) ...... | into separate doses, as administered by Velpeau, Laliemand, 


India Stock ......+-+000) sss soantte 229 | 228 severe | ceeree Roux, &c. To be had wholesale and retail in mdon, of John- 


| Ditto Bonds, £1000..| ..... 5 7d. | 3d] 24} ...._ | gon, 68, Cornhill; Hannay and Co. 63, Oxford-strect: and 





2d. | 2d] 24.) 74 | street, Dublin; Kaimes and Co., Leith-walk, ‘Ediuburgh; and 
gate Lacan ute | see | D,C, Campbell, Argyle-street, Giasgow. 


Ex, Bilis, £1000 ...... 2c. 
| Ditto £500 10 | 2 
Ditto, Small ........040 2 
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P'S PALE ALE.—REDUCTION 
of PRICE.—HARRINGTON, PARKER, and CO., Wine 
and Beer Merchants, 54, Pall-Mail, are now receiving orders for 
ps eeaque manip « Aen the above celebrated Ale, in casks of 
eighteen gallons upwards, at the reduced price. Also for 
ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE IN BOTTLE, 
Quarts, Pints, and Half-Pints, Imperial Measure. 
5) Pall-Mall, October 27, 1855. 


ISAL GIGARS, SISAL CIGARS, at GOOD- 
RICH’S Cigar, Tebacco, and Snuff Stores (established 
1780), removed to 407, Oxford-street, London, near Soho-square 
—Box, containing 14 fine Sisal Cigars, for 1s. 9d.; t free, 
six stamps extra. None are genuine, unless signed “H. N. 
Goodrich.” 








LOVERS OF FISH.—100 Genuine 
YARMOUTH BLOATERS for 6s., package inciuded. 
These {HIGHLY ESTEEMED DELICACIES and CHEAP 
ARTICLES UF FOOD forwarded to all parts,on receipt of peuny 
ro stamps or P. O. O, (preferred). Full and plain directiow, 
‘ounty, and nearest station.—Address, THOMAS LETTIS, 
Jun., Curer, Great Yarmouth, 
“This is the third season Mr. Lettis has supplied us with Yar- 





mouth Bloaters, and we find the quality excellent.—J. Bras- 
Hows, House Steward, Blenheim Palacey October 20, 1854." | 
“Mr, Lettis.—As soon as you send out your genuine Biloaters, | 
I shall be glad to have a supply as usual. Those I had last year 
es great satisfaction —A. F. Covksovx, Ambassador's Court, | 
t. James's Palace | 





Adnam’'s Improved Patient Groais aud Bariey. 
THE ONLY EXISTING PATENT. 
And Strongly recommended by the Medical Profession. 


O INVALIDS, MOTHERS, AND FAMI-) 
LIES.—'The important object so desirable to be obtained | 
hasat length been secured to the Public by J. and J. C. Apnam, 
Patentees, who, after much time and attention, have succeeded | 
by their Jmproved Process in producing preparations of the | 
murest and finest quality ever manufactured from the Oat and | 
arley. 

The. Barley being prepared by a similar process is as pure as 
can be manufactured, and will be found to produce a light and 
nourishing Food for Infants and the Aged. | . 

To enumerate the many advantages derived by the Public 
from the use of the Improved Patent Groats is not the intention 
of the Patentees ; suffice it to say that, by the process of manu- 
facture, the acidity and unpleasant flavour so generally com- 
plained of in other preparations is totally obviated, and very | 
superior Gruel speedily made therefrom. It is particularly re- | 
commendec to those of consumptive constitutions, Ladies, and | 
Children ; and the healthy and strong will find it an excellent 
Lancheon and Supper. 

The Barley being prepared by a similar process is as pure as | 
can be manufactured, and will be found to produce a light and | 
nourishing Food for Infants and the Aged; and to contain all | 
the necessary properties for making a delicious pudding. It has | 
also the distinguished character for making very superior Barley | 
Water, and will be found a most excellent ingredient for thicken- | 
ing Soups, &c. 

Cavtion.—To prevent errors, the Public are requested to ob- 
serve that each package bears the Signature of the Patentees, 
J.and J, C. ADNAM. | 

To be obtained Wholesale at the Manufactory, Maiden-lane, | 
Queen-street, London; and Retail in Packets and Canisters at 
6d. and Is. each, and in Canisters for Families at 2s., 5s., and | 
10s. each, of all respectable Grocers, Druggists, &c., in Town and 
Country. 


| 
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DR. DE JONGH'S 


LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


TESTIMONIAL FROM 
Dr. LETHEBY, 


Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology in the Medical College 
of the London Hospital, Chemical Referee to the Corporation 
of Lonuon, Medical Ollicer of Health to the City of London, 
&e., &e., &e. 


“*T have frequently had ion to analyse the Cod Liver Oii 
which is soldat your establishment. I mean that variety which 
is prepared for medie.nal use in the Loffoden Isles, Norway, and 
sent into eemmerce with the sanction of Dr. DE JONGH, of 
the Hague. 


** In all cases I have found it ing the same set of pro- 
perties, among which the presence of cholaic compounds and of 
iodine in a state of organic combination are the most remarkable ; 
in fact, the Oil corresponds in ail its characters with that named 
* Huile brune,’ and described as the best variety in the masterly 
treatise of Dr. DE JONGH, 

“Tr us, I BELIKVR, GNIVERSALLY ACKNOWLEDGED THAT THIS 
DESCRIPTION OF OTL HAS GREAT THERAPEUTICAL POWEB; AND, 
FROM MY INVESTIGATIONS, | HAVE NO DOUBT OF 1T3 BEING A 
PURE AND UNADULTERATED ARTICLE. 


** Oollege Laboratory, London Hospital, Sept. 24, 1855.” 











Sold ony in bottles, led and labelled with Dr. de 
Jongh’s signavure, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ABE GENUINE, by 
ANSAR, KPORD, and CO., 77, STRAND, London, Dr. de 
Jongh’s sole Consignees; and by most respectable chemists in 
town and country. 


Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d.; 
Quarts (40 ounces), 9s. IMPERIAL MEASURE. 


EAFNESS and NOISES in the HEAD.— 
Free of Charge, for the Protection and Instant Kelief of 

the Deat, a Book of 40 pages.—An Extraordinary Discovery.— 
Just published, seut free by post to any deaf person writing for 
it, “A STUP TO EMPIRICISM and Exorbitant Fees.” Sufferers 
extremely deaf, by means of this book, ently cure them- 
selves, in any distant part of the world, without pain, or use of 
any instrument. ‘Thousands have been restored to perfect hear- 
ing, and for ever rescued from the snares 











Buyers of the above are requested, before finally deciding, 
to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. 
contain such an assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, | 
GES, FIRE-[RONS, and GENERAL TIRONMONGERY, 
as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, } 
beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmansbip. Bright | 
Stoves, with bronzed ornaments and two sets of bars, 2/. 14s. 
to 51. 10s.; ditto, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 
51. 10s. to 12/. 12s.; Bronzed Fenders complete, with standards, | 
from 7s. to 3/.; Steel Fenders from 2/, 15s. to 6l.; ditto, with | 
rich ormolu ornaments, from 2/. 15s. to 7/. 7s. ; Fire-irons, from | 
1s. 9d. the set to 4/. 4s. Sylvester and all other Patent Stoves, | 
with radiating hearth plates. All which heis enabled to sell at | 
these very reduced charges — 
Firstly—From the frequency and extent of his purchases; 


DERS, STOVES, and ai ae 


and 
Secondly—From those purchases being made exclusively for 
eash. 


*pAriER MACHE AND IRON TEA- 
TRAYS.—An assortment of Tea Trays and Waiters | 
wholly unprecedented, whether as to extent, variety, or | 
novelty. 
New Ovai Papier Maché Trays, 
per set of three ua from 20s, Od, to 10 guineas. 
Ditto, Iron ditto .. .. from 13s. Od.to 4 guineas. 
Convex shape ditto... .. .. from 7s. 6d. 
Round and Gothic waiters, cake and bread baskets equally 
ow. 





AS CHANDELIERS and BRACKETS.— 
The increased and increasing use of gas in priyate houses 
has induced W:LLIAM 8S. BURTON to collect from the various | 
manufacturers all that is new and choice in Brackets, _Pendants, 
and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passages, and dwelling- 
rooms, as wel! as to have some designed expressly for hin; these 
are ON SHOW over his SIXTEEN LARGE ROOMS, and 
present, for novelty, variety, and purity of taste, an unequalled 
assortment. They are marked in plain figures, at prices pro- 
portionate with those which have tended to make his Iron- | 
mongery Establishment the largest and most remarkable in the | 
kingdom, viz., from 12s. 6d. (two light) to 16/. 16s. 
LAMES of all SORTS and PATTERNS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites attention to his season’s 
SHOW of LAMPS. It embraces the Modérateur (the best 
Parisian specimens of which have been ear. fully culled), Argand, | 
Soiar, Camphine, Palmer's Magnum, and other lamps for 
candles; aud comprises an assortment which, considered either | 
as to ex‘ent, price, or pattern, is perfectly unrivalled. 

Pure Colza Oil, 5s. 6d. per gallon. 

Palmer’s Candles, 9d. 9}d., and 10d. per Ib. 

Patent Camphine, 3s. 10d. per gallon. 
ISH COVERS and HOT WATER DISHES 

in every material, in great variety, ana of the newest and 
most recherché patterns. Tin Dish Covers, 63.6c. the set of 
six; Block Tin, 12s, 3d. to 28s. 9d. the set of six; elegant 
modern patierns, 34s, to 58s, 6d. the set; Britannia Metal, with 
or without silver plated handles, 76s. 6d. to 110s. 6d. the set; 
Sheffield plated, 10/. to 16/. 10s. the st; Blo. k Tin Hot Water 
Dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s, to 30s.; Britannia Metal, 22s. | 
to7is.; Electro-plated on Nickel, full size, 11/. Ils. 

The alterations and additions to these very extensive premises 
(already by far the largest in Europe), which have occupied the 
whole year, are now nearly completed; they are of such a 
character that the entire of EIGHT HOUSES is now devoted 
to the display of the most magnificent stock of GuNERAL | 
HOUSE LRONMONGERY (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, 
Plated, and Japanned Wares, Iron and Brass Bedsteads and 
Bedding), arranged in Sixteen Large Show Rooms, so as to 
afford to parties furnishing facilities in the selection of goods 
that cannot be hoped for elsewhere. 

Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free 
39, OXFORD-STREET; 1, 1a, 2, and 3, NEWMAN-STREET; 
and 4, 5, and 6, PERRY’S-PLACE, 
Established a.p. 1820. | 












Purnish your House with the Best Articles, 
T DEANE’S Ironmongery and Furnishing 
Warehouses. Established a.p. 1700. A Priced Furnishing 

List, free by post. 
DEANE, DRAY, and CO. (Opening to the Monument) 
London-bridge. | 
EIDER DOWN QUILTS &c. 
W H. BATSON and CO. respectfully 
@ solicit an inspection of their newly manufactured 
stock of Eider Down Quilts, Ladies’ Petticoats, Gentlemen's 
Coat Lining, patent Wadded Coverlets, and patent elastic Spring | 
Pillows for Invalids, 
39, Maddox Street, Regent Street. 


HE LEADING and POPULAR ARTICLES 
of DRESS manufactured by B. BENJAMIN, Merchant | 
Tailor, 74, Regent-street:—The PELISSIER OVERCOAT, | 
price 28s., adapted for the season. Reversible Waistcoats, price | 
l4s,, buttoning tour different sides; the 47s. Suits made to order | 
trom Scotch, Heather, and Cheviot Tweeds, all wool, and tho 
roughly shrunk; the Two Guinea Dress or Frock Coats, the | 
Guinea Dress Trousers, and the Half-Guinea Waistcoats. 
N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. | 








PILLS.—FAMOUS _ for | 
LIVER COMPAINTS.—Captain W edderburne of H.M’s. | 
53rd Regiment, states in a letter to Professor Holloway, that he | 
has great pleasure in bearing testimony to the efficacy of his 
Pills, having tried them during a long residence in tropical 
climates, being a great sufferer from Liver Comp.aints, he always 
found the greatest relief from Holloway’s Pills, the only efficient | 
medicine he ever used, therefore he should be happy at all times | 
to satisfy any one of the good effects they have invariably had on | 


him. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World; at Pro- 
FEsSoR Hottowar's Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 
80, Maiden-lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. 
Guidicy, Smyrna; and H. Hoods, Malta. 





of the 

advertiaing, dangerous, unqualified pretenders of the present d 
It contains lists of startling cures, published by Dr. F. 
HOGHTON, Member of the London of Surgeons. 

2, 1845; L.a.C. April 30, 1846; Consulting Surgeon to the, 
Institution for the Cure of Deafness, 9, Suffolk-place, Pall Mall, 

, Where ail letters are to be addressed.—Personal con- 

sultations every day between 11 and 4 o’clock.— 
40 or 50 years have their hearing perfectly 
hour, ta moment's inconvenience. 
certificates can be seen trom all the leading members of the 
faculty, and trom patients cured. 





20,000 NERVOUS MIND AND HEAD 

SUFFERERS, from Nobl to Mechani having tried 
all advertised and other remedies without a cure, have, during 
eighteen ro been obliged to apply to the Rev. Dr. Willis 
Mosely, 18, Bloomsbury-street, Bedford-square, London, and 50 
are not known to be uncured. Means of cure only to be paid for, 
and a relapse prevented for life. Novel Observations, a pam- 
phiet on nervousness, franked to any address if one stamp is 
sent; or, for 36, Twelve Chapters on the Oniy Means of Curing 
Nervous or Mind Complaints; “ the best book on nervousness 
in our language." 








pue PEN SUPERSEDED : 


Policies é e 
No charge for Policy Stamps. 
Whole profits rae annually. 
Assurances on the strictly mutual pri 
Invalid lives assured at equitable a 
THOMAS PRITCHARD, Resident Director 


‘ wel wh denen 
Gi. GEORGE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
113, PALL-MALL, LONDON, ” 
Capital, 100,000/., in Shares of 52. each. Deposit 12, Per Share 
(On which Interest at the rate of 51. per cent, per anm : 
clusive of Dividend, is guaranteed by the Deed of Settlemece) 
Chairman —Viseount R ANELAGH, Park-place, St. J . 
Deputy-Chairman — HENRY POWNALL. "Esq rea: 
square, Nottingham. % 
Seerctary—W. C. URQUHART, Esq. 
POLICIES ABSOLUTELY INDISPUTABLE. . 
Annuities and Endowments for families, chi} 
on the most favourable terms. aren, and otbers 
Premiams payable yearly, half-yearly, or quarter} 
No charge for medical fees or stamps 7 " 

Loans granted for long or short periods, payab monthiy 
quarterly, or half-yeurly instalments. » Peyetody ’ 
Defective Tities, Reversions, &c., assured and fnaranteed, 

BANK OF DEPOSIT. 
No. 3, PALL MALL, East, Loypoy, 
Established A D., 1844. 


PABIIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY 

are requested to examine the Plan of this Institution, by 
which a high rate of Interest may be obtained with perfect . 
security. 

The Interest is payable in January and Jury, at theHesd 
Office in London, and may also be received at the ae 
Branches, or through Country Bankers 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director, 

Prospectuses and Forme for opening Accounts sent free on 

application. 


NITED MUT “ 
U SOCIETY, E eee ASSURANOE ~~ 





Q OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
Le, COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847, 

The Court of Directors GRANT LETTERS of ORED 
and BILLS upon the Company's Bank, at ADELAWE, . 
Par. 

Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection, 

Business with the Australian Colonies generally conducted 
through the Bank's Ag nts. 

Apply at the Company's Offices, No. 54, Old Broad street 
London. WILLIAM PURDY, Mansger, * 

London, November, 1855. 








TELE AIRE and CALDER GLASS BOTTLE 
COMPANY. Limited. (Provisionally Registered.) 
Capital, 80,000/., in 8,000 Shares ot 102, each, 

The above Company is forming under the recent law for 
Limiting tie Liability of Shareholders, in Joint-Steck Com- 
panies, and also for the materials and established tradé of the 
private company, known by the same title, and established 
in 1837. 

For further information, Prospectuses, and forms of A 
tion for Shares, apply to the Solicitors, T. Sykes, Esq, 


| ford; Lofty Plotter, and Son, King-street, Cheapside, London; 


or the Registered Provisional Promoter, E. Brefiit, Esq., Castle- 
ford, and 61, King William-street, London 
PRIVATE EDUCATION IN PARIS.— 


Professor SAUVILLE, Rue des Postes, 44, near the 


| Pantheon, receives a select number of young gentlemen as 


pupils. They are treated as members of the family. The 
course of Instruction includes ancient and modern Literature, 
and the Sciences. Particular attention is given to the French 
language. 

For particulars, apply (by letter) to Mr. E. P., 29, Arundel. 
street, Strand; and for personal reference, to Mr, W. Baton, 
16, Prince’s-gate, Hyde Park, London, or to Mr, Holt, 55, 
Charing-cross. 





MARKING 
LINEN MADE EASY. 


The most elegant and best method of marking Linen, Books, 


| or any other article is with F. Whiteman’s Improved PATENT 


ELECTRO SILVER PLATES. Any person can use 


| ease and certainty. Your Name in any style, 29.; or 


1s. 6d. ; Crests, 3s. 6d. ; Numbers, per set, 2s., sent free on 
receipt of stamps or cash. FRED, WHITEMAN, Engraret, 
Printer, and Heraldic Artist, 19, é, Little M7 _—" 
High Holborn. A Card Plate elegantly engrav ; 
superior Cards, 2s. Arms and Crests found and sketched free 
of charge. . 

wee. SS eee Se sie vane 3 jaan 
212° MILNERS’ HOLDFAST AND FIRE- 
“14 RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapourising), 
with all the improvements, under their Qu: Patents of 
1840-51-54 and 1855, including their Gunpowder-proof Solid 
Lock and Door (without which no Safe is secure). 

THE STRONGEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST SAFEGUARDS 

EXTANT. 

MILNERS' PHCENIX (212 degrees) SAFE WORKS 
LIVERPOOL, the most complete and extensive in the 
Show-rooms, 6 and 8, Lord-street, Liverpool. London 
474, Moorgate-street, City. Circulars free by post. 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


Warn: MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS # 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the 
most effective invention in the curative treatment of ie 
The use of a steel spring (so often hurtful in its effects) is 
avoided, a soft Bandage being worn round the body, Pad and 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the Moc-Main thatit 
Patent Lever, fitting with so much ease and closeness 
cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A Geom ") 
circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body, two inne 
below the hips, being = s the Manufacturer, Mr. 
WHITE, 228, Piccadilly ndon. 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c., for Yano 
VEINS, and all — of oo —~ om — as 
LEGS, SPRAINS, &e. ey are porous, a 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. 
from 7s. 6d. to 16s. Postage, 6d. # 
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q STOCK MUTUAL BANKING 
ASSOCIATION. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES. 
Unity Buildings, 8 and 10, Canaon-street, City. 
LEICESTER-SQUARE BRANCH. 

1, New Coventry street, Leicester-square. 


JOIN 





CLOSING OF THE SHARE LIST. 


directo » happy to announee that, in consequence of the 
Beat shares that have been allotted and paid upon, 
we sare ist will be closed on Friday, the 30th November, after 
id date no applications will be received. 
wit ts have been made which will enable the bank to 
business early in January next 
ones pak, to be incorporated by royal charter, is established 
e of founding the principle of MUTUAL BANK- 
eg, whereby customers, who create the profits, become entitled 
ination in them, by way of interest on their cash 
ane principle of mutuality has been for many years 
gded on by insurance companies, and their policy-holders have 
participated to a very great —s in the DOnUA, age muca 
the institutions and the shareholders. y banks 
a his period, MUTUALITY has been neglected. The 
gue of the prefits resulting from successful operations have 
teen given to shareholders only. 

ADVANTAGES OF I ERED BY THE UNITY BANK, 

L Tosbareholders, 5 per cent., from the ¢ of payment, on 
a capital, as well as 50 per cent. of the profits. 
Tocastomers, in addition to the ordinary amount J] uid on 

gad current accounts, interest on their eash balances, 

to 50 per cent. of the profits 

fg the plan on which the Unity Jomnt Stock Mvutvat 

AgsociaTIon is established. By it is created, for the 
éattine, an identification of interest between the customers and 






date 
at 








and increased 


ganbslders of the bank, who thus become mutually concerned in | 


theetnsion of its business. It will be the means of opening 
mp new business, preserving a connection once formed, and pro- 
dative of practical benefits to the public generally. 
QONDITION OF LONDON JOINT STOCK BANKS, 
Mie success of joint stock banks in London is readily admitted, 
gvell as proved, by the statements periodically issued by those 
commercial institutions. In support of this, the following 
tile is submitted, showing the condition « f each of the six me- 
inpolitan joint-stock banks which have published accounts, th 
costot the shares, their present market and the 
payable thereon : 








i 
va 


ue, 





Nae op Bans. 








1834 1,000,000 


london and Westminster 





london Joint Stock ... 1836 600,000 295) 8 
Unlon Bank of London ... 1839, 422,900 20( 
London and County 1859 394,135 2 
Commercial Bank of London 1840) 3° 0,000 } cn 
Royal British Bank..................,1849) 100,000) 50 67 2 
1e following facts with regard t 


Theabove banks publish tt 

Positions :— . nig 

sel. The entire amount of subscribed capital in the six joint- 
tock banks in London is 12,704,2002 

IL The amount thereof paid up is 2,817,0352 
ML The amount of deposits, or customers’ balances, is 

WV. The total number of shareholders is 4,007. 

. The namber of shares issued, 187,084. 

Thuis presented proof of kuown security, extent of business, 
ti general financial resources. These establishments hold 
lifyearly meetings, and lay before their connections full ac 
@abof their progress and general operations. This course 
mt fail in inspiring with confidence all who have any dealings 
Whthem, while it gives to the public the means of forming an 
@pition a8 to their responsibility 
DCREASED VALUE OF JOINT STOCK BANK SHARES. 

lis proved to demonstration, that joint stock banking, under 

sapervision, affords a most legitimate and unusually pro- 
eid for the investment of capital. The dividends paid 
s above quoted vary from 6 to 25 per cent., and the 
ns of their shares show an increase of from 55 to 
aren. on the paid-up “—_ The real increase, however, 
"Gs value of the shares may be better understood, by the fact 
tat paid-up capital of these six banks is 2,817,035/., and 
tat its present market value is 6,912,116. It has thus in- 
Pmt tto-and-a-balf fold, so thatevery 1/. has now become 
MWe. and there is every propect of this amonut continuing to 
in value. 
URT OF DIRECTORS OF THE UNITY 
BANK. 
GOVERNOR, 
4.3. MECHI, Esq., Tiptree Hall, Kelvedon, Essex. 
MIR JoBEP BRUCE, Esq., 16, Duke-street, West- 
,and 4a, Hyde-park-place, Cumberland-gate. 
GL P. EyeE, Esq. (Mess. Trinder and Eyre), 1, John-street, 
THOMAS CARLYLE HAY WARD, Esq. (Messrs. Hayward and 
L J , Esq. (Messrs. Hayward an 

Sons), 93, Minories; and 3, Highbury-park North 

MOR HENRY STONES, LL.B., 33, Nottingham-place, 


GARLAND, Esq., Thames-chambers, York-build- 
nada Aa hi,and Belflore-lodge, Highbury. ; 

- BAYLIS, Esq., Cannon-street, City ; and 4, Not- 
mgam-terrace, York-gate, Re 
BERT; 4, Suffolk-place, Pail mall. 

im, JAMES SNAP, Esq., 2, Stone-buildings, Lincoln’s- 


Re- 


gent's-park. 


mranD GOULD BRADLEY, Esq . Heathland-lodge, Hamp- 
WOR MARTIN MULKERN 
MULKER) z ld-house, Alsop- 
Regent’s-park. RN, Ightfield-house, Alsop-terrace, 
BANKERS. 
THE'LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK. 
a SOLICITOR. 
OMAS TAYLOR, Esq., 27a, Bucklersbury, London. 


BROKERS. 
Messrs, R. and J. SUTTON, 22, Royal Exchange, London. 
GENERAL MANAGER. 
GEORGE CHAMBERS, Esq. 
(from Messrs. Barnett, Hoare, and Co.) 
SECRETARY. 
HENRY LAKE, Esq. 

Each of the directors is duly qualified, having subseribed for 
twenty shares, and paid the deposit of 1,000/ , in accordance with 
the deed of settlement. 

THE NEW PRINCIPLE INTRODUCED BY THE UNITY 
BANK. 

Regarding the distinctive principle of the Unity Bank, it bas 
been suggested that there must be a detraction from the profi s 
of the shareholders, by reason of 50 per cent. being given to the 
customers of the bank. This idea can only have arisen, however, 
from the want of a careful consideration of the whole subject. 
In the first place, it 








Place of busi 
UNIT 


JOINT STOCK MUTUAL BANKING ASSOCIATION. 


Principal Offices : Unity-bui 8 and 10, Cannon-street, City. 
sonics «Sate oF fa suai tise OO 
I JE is ven i 

SHARES in this Bank will be received after Prides. the oth of 


November, 
By Order, 
Unity Buildings, 98th November, 
Just published, price 2s. 6d. 3 








ag LAKE, Secretary. 








is necessary to remember from whom the | OAS ‘ 
profits of a bank are derived. They are not made from the | SSAYS for the AGE. By C. F. HOWARD, 
share capital. The very first ingredient for the formation of profits | Author of* Perseus and his Philosophies,” 
is acustomer. The amount of profit must therefore, be governed . * Olympus,” &e., &e. 
by the amount of business transacted; and the larger the busi- J. K. Cuapmaw and Co., 5, Shoe lane, Fleet-street. 


ness, provided it be properly conducted, the larger will be 


and that 50 per cent. of the profits, extending over 
transactions, may 
from more circumscr 
a bank constitute its profits, the customers should be induced 
to transact their business with the bank, and thereby the profits 
of the shareholder, instead of being reduced, will be auz- 
mented. The inducement held out to the customer, how- 
ever, should be such as does not involve or complicate the 
business of banking. It shuld not be by the promise 
of s peculia accommodation, or some _ particular 

rate of interest, or by any departure from 
that sound system of joint-stock banking which has stood the 


me 


test of years of experience, and procured so great prosperity. | 


But it should be, as it isin the Unity Bank, an advantage which 
interferes in no degree with established principles, but merely 
locates a portion of that which has already been declared to 
be profit to those who have been the makers of it. Assurance 
companies have been accustomed to apportion certain of their 





profits, by way of bonus, to their assurers ; and so general has 





may 





become the recognition of the right of the assurer to this partici- 
pation, that no assurance association would now be established 
without this essential to success. The justice of the principie 
consists in this—that as the assurers make the profits of the 
company, they ought to be participators in its prosperity. What 
is just in assurance will be found just also in banking. The 
customers of a bank make the profits of the bank, and they 
ought also to be participators in its prosperity. 
asserted, also, that the 50 per cent. of the profits 
i while it would detract from the profits 
] e but a trifling benefit to the cus- 
first place, be replied that no benefit 







is 
| affairs; 


that the beneiit, if trifling, is in addition to all the other 
benefits usually derived by banking at a joint-stock bank; and 
that no correct data can yet be formed of the profits which will 
be made. On the other hand,it must be remembered that 


sonal feeling, accommodation, or convenience of locality, 
might lead them, Now, forthe first time, by the introduction 
f the principle of mutuality, self-interest is appealed to. 


the Unity Insurance Associations in all parts of the country, who 
have a peculiar identification with and interest ia its success, it 
tairly be stated, that antecedent data are not sufficient to 


rm an estimate of the advantages which both the shareholders 





| and customers will derive from the Unity Bank. 








Great difficulty exists ia estimating the effects likely to be 
produced by the establishment of this new and most desirable 
feature in banking. It is one that must become highly popular 
with every commercial interest, and with every class of the 
public because the s mplicity and advantages are at once to be 
seen and apreciated. 

To those great commercial bo lies which are compelled to have 


be a serious consideration. and a most important source of protit. 
The railway, dock, gas, water, steam navigation, insurance, and 
other companies, professional men, merchants, brokers, gentle- 


the | 
profits. It must be borne in mind, also, that the real extent of | 
the dividends must depend on the number of cents., of profits, | 
large | 
be far greater than 100 per cent. derived | #4d the Government which God exercises over them. By the 
ibed business. If, then, the customers of | Rev. J. BRODLE, Monimail. 


msidered ‘trifling ’’ by those who rightly estimate pecuniary | 


| bitherto persons have taken their banking aceount where per- | 


And | about women. 
- | when, to the large number of the public attracted by this all- | 
powerful stimulus, is added the number of the connections of | 
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’ “A auneiete anemne, Se those who believe Leijbnitz to ave. 
| been an admirer or disciple of the great jalist philo- 
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TUE POSITION OF WOMAN IN BAR- 
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men of fortune, and traders of all kinds, will duly estimate tke | 


difference in the system now proposed, from that heretofore ex- 
In fine. as joint stock bauks become a public necessity, 
as is now proved, so will the principle of mutuality—whereby 
these admirable institutions may ve rendered still more service- 
able to the public, and in no way less safe—demand the best con 
sideration of the community at large 


BUSINESS TO BE UNDERTAKEN. 


All the usual business of banking willbe undertaken; and 
arrangements will be made for extending the transactions of the 
Bank in every desirable quarter 

Current Accounts will be madeup half-yearly, namely — 
to the 30th of June and the 3lst of December, and the interest 
will be allowed at the rate of 20. per cent. on them. 

Deposit AccousTs.—With respect to these, the rate of in- 
terest allowed on money placed at seven days’ notice will be 1/. 
per cent. under the rate of discount on first-class bills adopted 
by the Bank of England, regulated thereby. The bank will 
give receipts for the sums so deposited, or, for the convenience 
of depositors leaving Englan’, promissory notes, or bils, includ- 
ing interest as well as principal, at not less than six months 
date. 

The bank will undertake the agency of country and foreign 


isting 












banks, whether joint stock or private, and will afford every ac- 


commodation to traveliers and others, with respect to circular 


notes and letter- of credit. It will receive all kinds of income 


| for its customers, including annuities, dividends, military, naval, 


and civil officers’ pay. It will undertake the sale and transfer of 
stock in the public funds, &c. ; and will be re sponsible for the 
safe custody of title cee!s and other securities belonging to its 
customers, to which they will at all times have convenicnce of 
access. P 3 
Applications for prospectuses and forms of application for the 
remaining shares, to be made to Messrs. R. and J. Sutton, stock 
brokers, 22, Royal Exchange ; or tc the secretary, at the principal 
offices, 10, Cannon-street, City. 
BPC tp HENRY LAKE, Secretary. 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To THE DIRECTORS OF THE UNITY JOINT-STOCK MUTUAL BANK- 
ING ASSOCIATION. 
Gentlemen,—I request that you will allot me _ shares of 
1001, each in the above association : and in consideration of such 
allotment, or any less number you may appropriate to me, I 
hereby undertake to pay the deposit, or first call of 101. per 


| 
| 





1 ali 


large cash balances constantly at their bankers’, it will prove to | 


| and, in 
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